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For the Companion. 
ROB IN SEARCH OF FAME, 

Inariver town, but a short distance from the 
ppen sea, there lies a ship-yard from which re- 
ound the blow of the broad axe, and the stroke 
of the hammer. 

This ship-yard was, years ago, like fairy land 
othe town’s children. They gathered there in 

wds after school, some to gather chips for 
indling, some to build chip houses, some to 
atch and question the workmen, and others to 
ollow out and rig miniature vessels. 

About twenty years ago, there was among 
hose little fellows who dreamed of building and 

iling ships, one with rosy cheeks, bright black 
yes, and more dimples than ought to fall to the 
hare of one boy, when so many get none. 

His dark hair clustered about a beautiful 
row, Which wanted to be white; but which was 
aily freckled by playing so near the water in 
he rays of the hot sun. 

But he didn’t care for a fair skin, rosy cheeks, 

dimples—indeed, he often wished he could 
ass them over to his sisters, who were rather 
ficientin maidenly beauty. His idea of a hero, 
prince, any thing great, was bounded by the 
hought of a tall young man on a ladder, with 
mmer or brush, hurrying a vessel to com- 
etion. He aspired to the honor of master ship- 
rpenter, and longed for the day when he 
puld draw plans of ships, with figure-head and 
ne, without getting a blow over his knuckles 

t his skill! 

One day, when our little friend Rob was sit- 

¢ astride a huge mast, rigging a tiny ship, a 
pmpous man, wrapped in along Spanish cloak, 

d perfumed like a barber’s shop, with his face 

covered with hair that his head looked like a 
und wig with eyes, came into the yard. 

He looked around for some attention; but our 

bung Yankees did not seem eager or curious to 

k his business, but went on hammering, ex- 

ting that he would make his errand known, 
he had any. 

After awhile the strange looking man went to 

bb, and asked, in broken English,— 

‘Vitch man vill make von smooth stick to 

ake line on paper?” 

‘Want a ruler?” replied the bright boy. “My 
her makes splendid ones at home, evenings! 
get you one madeto-night. How long, sir?” 
‘Yon foot. How much money ?” 
‘None at all, sir. My father makes rulers for 
the schoolmasters,—wish he didn’t,” added 
b, artlessly, looking at the palm of his hand. 
‘Vell, good boy! Come you to my room at 
el vid my stick, and I vill play for you mu- 
on guitar and piano,—one, two, three march, 
'2,—any music you like,” said the man, rub- 
Ms his hands joyfully. 

ow Rob was music-wild, although he had 
rer heard much that deserved the name of 
sic. A flute ever so rudely played, a jewsharp 
ween his teeth, and when he could not get 
"that, a clear whistle from his own red lips, 
this delicht. 

hat a treat, then, awaited him, when, armed 
h two handsome rulers, he stood in the pres- 

of the man who called himself “Count | 
heim,” in a fine room where were a piano, 
‘arp and two guitars! 

he“count” then told Rob that having lost 
states, and been banished his country for 
ne very noble deed, he had-come to this land, 
ee he had heard called “the land of the 
» to earn his bread by teaching music. He 
learned the great art, that he might sing to 
ladies on balconies and in bowers; but now, 
rhe must play for bread! He failed to make | 
Mnocent boy see the awful disgrace which 
fallen on him; indeed, Rob began to won- 
aeons music might not be the very 

elow building ships. 

© music enchanted him, and the “count” 

ene and on, like an automaton, simply to 
1s rulers; for neither time nor labor 


he noticed that while playing a plaintive piece, 
the sensitive soul of Rob was deeply touched, 
and that tears were filling his bright eyes. 
This, of course, pleased him, and he asked,— 

“Is you von good writer, boy ?” 

“Yes, sir,’ replied Rob, “I always get the 
prize for writing; but I get the ruler on my 
knuckles for every thing else!” 

“Come, you, then, to the good ‘count.’ He 
will not strike, but will teach you play No 
sheet, music original, in this place. I have me, 
four ladies, to teach. All will have one piece; 
andI got but one! You rule paper and copy 
for me, and I teach you play; then you growa 
great and rich man, and have fame; and visit 
noblesse and kings; and queen give you ring 
like the empress give me this;” and he showed 
a beautiful seal ring, representing a harp of em- 
erald and amethyst. h 

The queen and the ring had little charm for 
Rob; but he thought what a fine thing a harp 
and a piano would be in the cabin of the “Bet- 
sy Jane,” and how sweetly the music would 
float over the blue sea! 

So he resolved to learn to copy music and to 
take lessons for his pay! He stayed so late that 
night that his mother thought he was lost. 
His father said he was afraid music would make 
a fool of him, when he heard of his adventure, 
and warned him against being a “Jack at all 
trades.” 

The ship-carpenter’s family were amazed, one 
evening, soon after, to see the magnificent 
“count” coming up to their door. He was very 
polite and bland, and soon made his errand 
known. He praised Rob’s face, and manners, 
and brilliancy, till he completely took captive 
the mother’s heart. The father safd,— 

“As it was close at home, no evil could possi- 
bly happen to the boy;” and before the ‘count’ | 
left, all the arrangements were made for Rob to 
leave school, and spend his days with him. 

D’Orheim’s music was not to be bought here, 
and he could not wait to import it; so our 
young hero was seated at a table to copy it. The 
work was a little tedious, but he was frequently 
relieved by the music which so charmed him. 
Indeed, that would have been an equivalent for 
any amount of labor and pain. 


Awl 





Besides this, he now wore his Sunday clothes 
all the week, and was looked up to by the other | 
boys—half of whom went barefoot—as a great; 
character. Especially was this so, when he was | 
allowed to wear an immense old watch, his mas- 
ter had laid aside, so as not to be too long at 
dinner! 

But although he gave all his time, he received | 
nothing but his lessons, and even these were | 
few and far between. What little progress he 





%Sdear to him as coppers. After awhile 





made was owing to his own genius, rather than 
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ROB AND THE FOREIGNER. 


to the pains bestowed on him. Ilis father be- 
gan to think it “didn’t pay;” but Rob’s heart 
was where the piano was, so he yiclded to his 
desire and let him remain. 

When the “count” had finisked his second 
quarter, and collected the last cent duc him, he 
announced that he had been sent for by the 
Governor-General of the West India Islands, to 
go there to teach in all the grand families! 

He must be off in ten days, but could not 
bear the thought of parting with his little pro- 
tege. He offered the boy ten dollars a month, 
and all his expenses, to accompany him for one 
year. 

Rob plead, as if for his life, that he might go. 
His parents at first refused their permission, but 
‘on inquiry found that the “count” had behaved 
with perfect propriety at the hotel, and that he 
was regarded in town as an honest man and a 
good teacher, though his nobility was consid- 
ered a humbug; so they wavered a little on the 
subject. | 

One evening Rob came home for his final an- 
swer. “I’m going; aint I, mother?” he asked. 

“Can’t spare you,” said his mother. 

“Afraid the man will turn out a cheat,” said 
the father. ‘He may black you up and sell you 
—with your curly hair—off there, fer a young 
nigger.” 

“I’m as sharp as he is, and I'm always up ear- 
lier,” cried Rob. “Say, father, can’tI go? I’m 
bound to get FAME!” 

“No, I guess not. I never went anywhere, 


Arrived in port, our little adventurer was sur- 
prised not to sec the Governor-General and his 


“count” had to hire his draymen, and pay them 
like any common mortal! 

They took a room for the piano, and harp, 
and the prospeetive pupils, in quite a public sit- 
uation; but their home was to be, he found, an 
attic in an obscure part of the town, among mis- 
erable-looking people. 

The master hired, from a pawnbroker, two old 
bamboo settees, for beds, two chairs and a ta- 
ble. He bought an iron pot and a teakettle; 
and, to the amazement of Rob, told him what 
Spanish words meant “bread,” “meat,” and 
“coffee;” so that when he was sent for them, he 
need make no blunder. He, however, usually 
brought the food home with him at night; and 
Rob found himself in training for a cook, rath- 
er than for a professor of music! Slow road to 
“fame!” 

The master, after a hearty breakfast. cooked 
by Rob, while he was sleeping, crept forth with 
his fine cloak in a bundle, leaving him to clear 
up the little den, and then to copy music, which 
he sold to his pupils, as original, at a large price. 

When he reached the better part of the town, 
he pulled off his old cap, and substituted for it 
a Spanish one of velvet, and, throwing his cloak 
eavalierly over his shoulders, strode triumph- 
antly to his “‘conservatoire,” as the exiled “Count 
D’Orheim,” who, with a noble spirit of inde- 
pendence, was turning his accomplishments to 
some account! 

Pupils soon gathered, and the halo of nobili- 
ty, which some fancied they saw around him, 
gave him access to the drawing-rooms of many 
wealthy Cubans. 

These were gay times for him; but for poor 
little Rob, who could not exchange a word with 
anybody, and who felt degraded by washing 
pots and peeling potatoes, they were dull and 
miserable. 

There was no piano in the den they called 
“home;” so he had no pastime. He would fain 
have written home, but he did not know how to 
post a letter, and could not ask. When the first 
wretched month was over, he begged for his ten 
dollars, secretly resolving to run away and find 
a ship with an English name, and tell his story 
to the sailors. But he was foiled in this plan, 
for the “count” told him, pleasantly—and he 
was always good-natured—that he was to keep 
all his money till his time was out, and give it 
to him all at once, to carry home! 

The poor boy grew so homesick he thought 
he should die. Soon his head ached, and his 
checks grew hot, and he became very dizzy when 
he tried to walk about. 

One night D’Orheim came home in high spir- 





and your grandfather never was twenty-five 
miles from this house in his life! You can live 
here if he did ” 

The weakness of this argument roused the ire | 
of our young friend; and as soon as his father 
had gone to bed, he said, ‘‘Now, mother, I'll tell | 
you what; I’m going to run off! I warn you | 
now. If you'll give consent, I’ll be a great deal 
happier, and go to make money for you, and Ill 
write to you once aweck. But if you don’t, I'll | 
slip off some time and follow D’Orheim, and live | 
all my life in a foreign land, where you’ll never | 
hear of me! I’m determined to be a musical | 
man and te get fame!” 

This terrible show of resolution in a boy who | 
had always been good and obedient, broke down | 
the already weak decision, if even that had been 
reached; and she said, ‘Well, Robbie, I guess 
your father will yield té me, and I’ll try to get 
his consent.” 

So the matter was yielded; and although the 
“count” was to give ten dollars a month, he did 
not offer to advance one. The goed people fit- 
ted out their boy with every thing neat and com- 
fortable, and, with some painful misgivings, 
saw him sail from the adjacent town in a vessel 
bound for Havana, 





its, caused by his great income and small out- 
lay. But he was very hungry, and expected to 
find his table laid and his chocolate ready. In- 
stead of that he found a disordered room and a 
delirious boy! 

He was frantic with fear, for he had already 
heard whispers of yellow fever; and this seemed 
wonderfully like the first symptoms of that ter- 
rible scourge. 

Without doing the least thing for the poor 
boy, he went back to the city and took supper 
atarestaurant. Then he paid the pawnbroker 
for the poor articles of furniture, ordering him 
to send for them the next morning. 

He then returned and found the boy uncon- 
scious. Trembling in every limb, he threw a 
rug over him, and, lifting him up, carried him 
out into the darkness. 

In the little clump of rookeries where he lived, 
was one occupied by old “Mom” Sado, a negress, 
who had washed for him. Behind this was the 


shed where the poor woman performed her work, 
and kept the rude implements of her craft. 

Into this dark, damp place he carried Rob and 
laid him down; and then hastened off, steal- 
ing a glance or two behind, lest the delirious 
boy might spring up and follow him! 


officers waiting them, and to find that the~ 
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IIe made his way to the hotel in cloak and 
cap, and took up his abode there, none knowing 
that any mortal had a claim on him in all the 
city! And the stony-hearted man went to his 
pillow, knowing that the child he had betrayed 
was moaning alone all night, in his fever, in 
that doleful place! 

We mav well imagine the amazement of 
“Mom” Sado, at finding Rob among her tubs and 
pails. She carried him out of the shed much 
quigker than D’Orheim had earried him in. She 
spread her own bed with clean sheets and rugs, 
and laid him on it. Then she applied every 
remedy with which she was familiar, and 
watched over him as if he were her own. She 
spent every cent she could earn for medicine 
and comforts for him, and after a few days was 
repaid by secing the fever abate. 

When restored to consciousness, he tried hard 
to tell his story, but was not able to make the 
old woman understand him. She decided that 
he was English, and when she could leave him 
alone for an hour, she bustled off toa ship in 
the harbor, for whose captain she washed when | 
he was in port. 

She brought a sailor home with her, and 
through him learned the cruel treatment Rob | 
had received. Tears ran from her eyes as she 
took up her great poker and started off for the 
“count’s” room in the neighboring shanty. But | 

| 





all there was dark, and damp, and musty, and 
empty; so she lost the satisfaction of giving him 
a blow, and had to content-herself with abus- 
ing him in bad Spanish! The last thing poor 
tob remembered was a troubled dream of being | 
carried off by a wild beast and tumbled down | 
among tubs, and pails, and brooms! | 

The English sailor mentioned a coal vessel 
which had come in, and was lying alongside of | 
his own. It was from the North American coast, 
he knew, and he was sure they would take Rob 
honie for nothing, if he was able to go by the 
time they were reloaded. 

The very thought of home gave strength to 
the poor boy, and he began to sit up in an old 
bamboo chair, and to get the cool evening breeze 
from the sea. 

One evening he heard rough voices talking 
English, and saw two sailors coming towards 
the shanty. They were from the coal vessel, 
and were in search of him! They offered to car- 
ry him to the wharf in their arms, and to crack 
the skull of the “count” on the way if they 
should meet him. 

All the time he had been sick, Rob had worn 
the big nightgowns of old “Mommy;’’ and the 
thought now struck him that he must open his 
trunk and get out his best suit. 

But where was the trunk? Alas, the pawn- 
broker, had he been there, could have told! He 
bought it when he took away the old settees and 
chairs; and the “count” had the proceeds in his 
red silk purse! 

In two days the coal vessel was to sail for a 
port thirty-five miles from his home, and there 
was no money for new clothes. The old ones 
had been burned, for fear of contagion! 

So, when the kind Nova Scotia men came for 
their little charge, they brought a pea jacket, a 
pair of wide duck trousers, heavy shoes, and a 

tarpaulin hat with them; and old “Mommy,” 
although her cheeks were wet with tears for the 
little boy she had saved, spread her great hands 
on her broad sides, and laughed heartily at the 
ludicrous figure he made when arrayed in them! 
Amid her sobs and her laughter he was carried 
off, calling back his love and his thanks till out 
of hearing. 

If old “Mommy” laughed, what do you think 
his mother did when she saw him? She was 
sitting in her little parlor, one hot afternoon, 
when the queerest little figure came up the path. 
His jacket came almost to his heels, and his 
trousers were rolled over and over again to make 
them short cnough, till he could seareely wad- 
dic. The sleeves of the pea jacket were rolled 
up in like style, makfng him look like a earica- 
ture of a prize-fichter, and the shoes in his hand 
were large.cnough for his father. 





“Look, for pity’s sake,” cried one of his sis- 
ters, “‘at that horrible looking dwarf coming in 
here!” 

“He must be one of that company of Italian 
beggars that are round; but where could he have 
got rigged in that style?” exclaimed the mother. 

As he drew nearer, one of the girls said, “Why, 
he’s only a boy!” and the other rose and locked 
the front door. 

“What do you want, boy ?” 
er, from the window. 

“It’s I, mother, and I’ve walked thirty miles. 


cried Rob’s moth- 


been the parents’ portion, for they were far more 


| restless. 


Then Rob tried to kiss ma but she said, ‘ Wait 
till you’ve washed, first, child; for this is more 
than even a mother’s love can cover up!” 

The girls laughed till they were faint; one 
saying, “It’s the young ‘count,’ ” and the other 
asking, “Where’s your gold watch, and your 
piano, and your feme?” 

But as soon as they saw that he was ill, and 
heard that he had not run away from his pat- 
ron, as he had threatened to do from his father, 
they joined their tears with his and promised 
him that they would always hate foreigners! 

The mother was so glad to get her boy back 
again, that she did not give a second thought to 
the loss of his time or his clothes; and his fa- 
ther, after a hearty laugh at his appearance, 
gave him a warm welcome, saying, “i'm glad 
there’s enough of you left to make a ship-car- 
penter of!” 

If “fame” was what poor Rob went after, he 
got it; for that journey and its results were 
talked of, to his mortification, till he grew to be 
aman and the leader of the Salt Bend brass 
band! 

But we think the mortification ought to have 


to blame in yielding to the wishes of #n ardent 
child, than he was in urging them to consent. 
J. D.C. 
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For the Companion. 
BLIND ISA. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

“Sing to me, Philip.” 

“What shall I sing?” I asked. 

“I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

I sat down to the fine old grand piano, and 
my soul went out in the beautiful strain. Isa 
thanked me, giving me one of her sweet smiles. 

“A storm is coming,” she whispered. “I am 
She was always so, if a thunder storm threat- 
ened; and no wonder. When a child, she had 
lost her sight by a stroke of lightning. 

I gazed at her as she lay there, so slight and 
spiritual a thing,—the wide, white brow; the 
oval face, so utterly pale; the sensitive lips 
scarlet and childlike, and I could have believed 
that she saw me. 

I had come down from the country, to be a 
clerk in Sawtell’s great warchouse, when I first 
met her. Robert Thornton was the only male 
friend [had. We were brought up in the same 
village, and he introduced me to the Hermans. 

Isa was the youngest of two daughters, and I 
have often tried in vain to describe her peerless 
beauty. Her sister Hatty was not as charming 
in my eyes, though people called her very hand- 
some. 

“TI see,” said Robert, one day, “that you are 
pleased with Miss Isa. Pity she’s blind.” I had 
not dreamed of such a calamity, and could not 
speak. 

“A pretty, quiet little thing,” he went on; 
“and, yr,” he added, lightly, “she 


by the way, 
thinks a little too well of me.” 

I shall never forget how I felt, as he said this, 
pulling at his moustache. A flush of mingled 
contempt and resentment made my cheeks burn. 
It seemed sacrilege to speak so lightly of so 
sweet and innocent a creature. I found that 
she was making a deep impression on my own 
imagination, and I remembered, as I pondered 
the matter, that her eyes brightened at the sound 
of his voice; that if ho passed her ever so lightly, 
she seemed to know it, and to be happy if he 
but spoke to her. 

It pained me to sec him trifle, as I thought, 
with these expressions of her regard, while, at 
the same time, he was really paying court to 
the more regal Hatty. Alas! His vanity could 
not withstand the unspoken homage of the blind 
girl. 

One day, I saw him standing at the entrance 
of the hall, leading into the garden. Every- 
where the crimson of bright roses, and the rich 
hues of the maple and chestnut trees, charmed 
the eye. He was describing to her the beauties 
of the outside world, as far as his range of vision 
allowed. 

“Tlow very kind you are!” she said, in a low 
murmur. : 

“Who wouldn’t be kind to you?” was the not 
unapt reply. 

“Yes; I knew I am very helpless. 
me.” 

“And love you; you are so lovely.” 

“O, do you mean that?” she exclaimed, with 
artless delight. 

“T should not have said it, if I did not mean 
it,” was his reply. 


People pity 





I’m almost dead!” replied Rob, with a rueful 
face. 

The mother flew out and took him by the arm, 
and held him off as far as possible, while she ex- 
amined him, and convinced her own senses. 


“How glad you make me!” she said, in a 
low voice. “Whenever you praise me, it seems 
very sweet. I have learned the little song you 


sent me,—‘The Cross of Gold’—it is very beau- 


tiful!l” 


“And you shall sing it for me,” he said. “Let 
me hear it this evening. You will do it justice, 
Iam sure. Howrich you are in gifts! Do you 
ever write poetry ?” 
“Perhaps I might, if I could seo--you—all my 
friends,” she added. 
Robert laughed. 
pleasure. 
“I wonder what opinion you have formed of 
me?” he asked, and drew himself up. 
“You are tall,” she said, lifting her little hand 
to his shoulder. ‘Sister tells me you have 
black hair, that curls, and laughing black eyes. 
You are dark, but, I think, very handsome.” 
“O, yes; I’m a prodigiously fine-looking fel- 
low,” he replied; “swarthy as an Indian, and 
curly as a Creole. But I didn’t know your sister 
ever took the trouble to speak of me.” 
“But I ask her,” said the blind girl, ingenu- 
ously, lifting her innocent, trusting eyes. 
He kissed her on the forehead, and I could 
have shaken him for it. 
I told him so, afterwards. He accused me of 
listening, and then I called him a coward. 
“What do you mean?” he cried, with a guilty 
look, the blood leaving his face. 
“I mean, and you knowit, that you are doing 
wrong,” I said, with heat. “You are leading 
that innocent girl to love you, when you mean 
to marry the sister if you can. Shame on your 
manhood!” 
He turned on his heel. 
“You would never notice it,” he said, with a 
snecr, “only you are jealous.” 
“Tam honest,” I answered, “and pray God I 
may always be. I see, as you ought to, that Isa 
is different from other women. Her great ca- 
lamity has made her a pet in the household. 
She has always been treated as a tender child, 
and looks for love and caresses from every one. 
Unstudied in the ways of the world,*unspoiled 
by the arts of society, she has not the wisdom to 
hide her feelings, but betrays them with a child’s 
confiding innocence. Be careful how you trifle 
with such a one.” 
Robert laughed lightly, but I hoped I had 
made some impression. I did not know how 
treacherous he was. 
That evening, Isa sang the tender little song,— 
“A cross of gold he gave me,” 


and all applauded sa¥e Robert. I shall not 
soon forget the touching, eager glance she 
turned in his direction, asking so mutely, so 
mournfully, for the one beloved voice. 

For several days he behaved well. It was all 
I could ask, and she was beginning to lose the 
look of painful reveric, that had become, of 
late, habitual to her. I played for her, and she 
listened, and then began to watch forme. O, 
those precious hours, when she seemed all my 
own,—so innocently wise, so confiding, so grace- 
ful. 

Meantime, Robert prospered in his wooing. 
Hatty was a really noble girl, and loved her 
blind sister with an almost idolatrous affection. 
It was a beautiful sight to see them together; 
the one so dependent, the other so gentle, so 
affectionate. 

One evening, I came home, and found Isa de- 
pressed in spirits. She appeared to me to have 
been weeping, and I approached her sister, to 
ask what was the matter. 

“Matter with Isa?” she queried. 
very happy when she came home.” 

“Came home?” 

“Yes; Robert took her out for a drive. 
be she’s tired. 
three hours.” 

A pang struck my heart. I saw through the 
silence and sadness, now, and the tears. Old 
impressions had been renewed; the old interest 
and love had come back. 

That night, we all went to hear a celebrated 
singer. Isa was passionately fond of music. 

We did not get seats together. Robert and 
Hatty sat on the opposite side of the house. 
Behind us were two gossiping women, who 
talked incessantly. 

“Do you see Miss Hatty Herman?” asked one 
of them. ‘She is going to be marricd, soon, to 
the gentleman at her side, and they call it a very 
good match.” 


I saw his cheek flush with 


“She seemed 


May 
She has been gone for two or 


Poor Isa! She heard that, and several other 
comments. I saw the color die out of her 
cheeks. Her hand came in contact with mine. 


Death itself could not have been colder. Over 
the beautiful eyes, a mist seemed gathering. 
Wholly unaccustomed to conceal her feelings, 
she did not seem to know what to do. I trem- 
bled as I watched her, and whispered,— 
“Tsa, shall we go home?” 
“O, if you please,” she said, rising hastily. 


gestures attracted attention. 





“Sit stilla moment,” I said, seeing that her 


At the first favorable opportunity, we with- 


a 
the carriage. I knew poor Isa was weeping 
bitterly, and at last ventured to say,— 

“Let me talk to you, as if you were TY own 
dear sister. Did you never suspect this thin, 
before ? Has no one told you—not even Hatty?" 
“No one,” she said, sobbing. “O, he wa, 
so kind, so gentle to me; and he aes mat 
ter; it was very cruel; very, very crucl. Whar 
will you think of me?” 

“Only this, little sister,” I said, tenderly, wiy, 
an aching heart, “more and better than ever 
before. Had I the power te summon a fate fo 
you, your path would be strewn with roses.” 
She was silent till we reached home, The 
next morning, she did not come down to brea. 
fast. ; 

“What was the matter with Isa? fo, 
strangely the child behaved, last night!” saig 
Hatty. ‘Was she ill?” 

“Yes; everybody noticed it,” responded Rob 
rt. “She is really too sensitive for a concer. 
room.” 

I flashed a look at him that sent the blood fy. 
ing to his temples, and he bent low over his cup, 
At that moment Isa came slowly in. He 
young face wore a pale, worn look. He 
mother made her rest on the sofa, and I carrig 
her tea and toast. Robert never looked towanis 
her, but soon went out. Then Hatty sat dom 
by her sister, called her pet names, and smoothed 
her hair. The sisters were charming together, 
but it made my heart ache to sce them. |t 
ached often after that, when I looked on Isys 
colorless face, wan and wasted, the beautify 
love-light blotted out. She seemed uneasy 
when Robert was near, and hopeless if he was 
absent. 

At last she came down no more to her meals, 
We were all anxious. A little room, off the 
back parlor, was appropriated to her use, and 
there she sat or lounged, tired and drooping, 
Every day, she grew more saintly, every day 
more inexpressibly dear to me, who knew the 
cause of her suffering. 

One evening, I was struck with the strange 
expression on Hatty’s face. She was very 
lent, and so was Robert. [ surmised that therm 
was trouble between them; nor was I mistaken, 
Isa had learned to write, guided, of course, by 
some implement to which the blind are aceus 
tomed. It scems that she had wanted something 
from her desk. Hatty complied; but, seeing 
Robert’s name on several slips of paper, she felt 
herself justified in looking further; and, her 
and there, in scraps of poems, and touching lit 
tle paragraphs, she learned the secret of Isa's 
grief. 

At first, she was filled with resentment; and 
then, quick upon it, followed contempt. 
Days, weeks and months crept on. Robert 
and I seldom spoke together. I could not bea 
hypocrite. 

There was no hope of Isa’s life. She was fai- 
ing like some sweet and tender flower, which 
one watches dying from day today. The do 
tor often came, and we saw her seldom. - 

At last, she requested to be brought into the 
cheerful back parlor, and seemed no longerto 
court seclusion. So we sang to her, chatted wit 
her, and gathered frequently about the beaut 
ful couch. 

As I said, at the commencement of my story, 
she asked me to sing. When I had finished, it 
was dusk. I busied myself with music aul 
talk, trying to draw her mind from dwelling 
upon the threatening storm. 

Suddenly, there came a vivid, angry bla, 
followed by the awful reverberations of tt 
thunder. I seemed to be blinded for a moment 
Isa uttered a picreing cry. 

The family came flying in, in great constemm 
tion. Hatty hung over her sister, with sobs and 
tears. 

Had the lightning killed her? 

For some moments, she lay, apparently lis 
less. We watched her, breathlessly. Sudden, 
a faint red came to her lips. Her eyes flewop 

“Light!” she cried, with a veice of triump). 
“O, I sec! I sec!’ 

Ycs, she saw us all, for one blessed momen, 
and then the portals of heaven opened upor he 
waiting vision. 

The trifler had done his work. Selfish, aa 
unworthy of a true woman’s love, he P 
from our sight. 

“And,” continued the old man, impressive! 
who told us the story, “I never see young m4 
or young women, but I feel prompted to 
them of my blighted lily, and how sinful itisit 
the sizht of God and man, to trifle with oo 
human heart.” 

—————_-*a> 
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The Long Parliament gave orders, in 1644, that 
the 25th of December should be strictly observed 
as a fast. 

But the English long ago returned to their 
Christmas pies. Very generous pies, too, they 
were, if we are to judge from one sent to a Lon- 
don baronet, a hundred years ago. | 

The contents of this pie were two bushels of | 
flour, twenty pounds of butter, four geese, two | 
turkeys, two rabbits, four wild ducks, two wood- 
cocks, six snipes, four partridges, two neats’ | 
tongues, two curlews, seven blackbirds, and six 
pigeons. 

It was nearly nine feet in circumference at the 
bottom, and was neatly fitted with a case on 
four wheels. 














For the Companion. 
BICEY. 
By Myra Holman. 

“Bicey, I do believe you’ll be the death of | 
me,” I cried, as a bundle over which I was 
stumbling on the dark Stairs, gave signs of be- | 
ing human. } 

“Please to scuse me, mistis, I’s so sleepy-like 
ye see; but mistis knows I isn’t gwine to be the 
death of her!” 

The tone had asound of its owner’s being 
very much injured at the simple mention of such 
a thing. 

“Well, then, get a light and pick up the things 
you have made me drop.” 

" “Yaas’m, dat I will; right spry, too.” 

Half an hour later I epened the door of my 
room, and encamped upon the rug, was “sleepy- 
like” Bicey, taking her second nap. 

A shaking, a sprinkling of cold water, and | 
some hair-pulling, interspersed and varied with 
calls in every tone and upon cvery key, at last 
awoke the child and got her on to her feet once 
more. 

“Are you awake, Bicey ?” 

“Yaas’m.” 

“Where are the spools and balls you went to 
pick up?” 

“Deed, mistis, you must scuse me. I done 
forgot em, case I comed up de back stairs, ye 


” 





By a patient holding of the light at the top of 
the stairs, succeeded in getting the scattered 
contents of my work-basket collected, and with 
repeated charges to my handmaiden, she pre- 
pared to leave me. 

“Now, Bicey, you won’t sleep on the broad 
stairs?” 

“No’m.” 

“Nor down in the kitchen?” 

“No’m.” 

“You'll go to your own bed ?” 

“Yaas’m.” 

“And come in the morning the first time I 
ring?” 

“Yaas’m.” 

My conscience always reproaches me for the 
liesI made that child tell. For didn’t 1 know 
that her yaas’m meant no, just as surely as her 
no meant yes? 

Similar promises had been many times given 
in apparent good faith, and I had followed the 
child to see how she kept her word. But there 
she would be, curled up like a caterpillar, on 
the stairs, or in the bath room, or half way down 
the long entry that led to the servants’ part of 
the house. Or, having refreshed herself by a 
first nap longer than usual, she was quite as 
likely to be found in the great out-kitchen, 
perched like a crow on one of the benches, or in 
colder nights, close huddled to the great open 
fire, where the older servants were getting late 
suppers and telling marvellous stories. 

What should I do with Bicey ? 

Lon lectures seemed to amuse her vastly. 
She listened, in appearance, but it was all “put 
on.” After one of my most Jabored efforts to 
bring her to a sense of her evil doings, she came 
out with the informuation,— 

; “Col. Dasheill’s Sophy said you carried a sing- 
in’ book clar out of de chu’ch last Sunday on 
your long gown tail.” 

This joke at my expense, which was a pure 
invention of Bicey’s own, so ammsed her that 
she could think of nothing else. 

She was always under foot when not wanted, 
and never to be found when any earthly use 
could be made of her. She helped herself to all 
My worldly goods with a ceolness and freedom 
4S constant as it was provoking. She tested all 
my needles, gave away my spools of thread and 
silk to the other servants, used my combs and 
brushes, perfumed with my best cologne, an@ 
found French pomades just the dressing for her 
crisp, woolly wig. 

One day [left bonnet and other out-of-door 
garments hurriedly upon the bed. Going up 
from the parlor an hour later, I surprised Bicey 


! 
| With self-reproach and renewed patience, set 


|many of the margins of the leaves in a Bible 


my bonnet perched upon her head, a delicate 
lace mantle wrapped about her dirty dress of 
blue “domestic.” 

In vain I talked, coaxed, threatened. She 
tried on my slippers, fitted my collars to her 
neck, trailed my long skirts about the room, her 
bare toes giving them sundry hits in front, while 
her heels performed like duty In the rear. 

“IT suppose you think yourself quite a beau- 
ty,” I said, upon one of these occasions, think- 
ing to try the effect of a little sarcasm. 

A toss of the head, a twinkle of the eye, as 
she emerged frora a silk skirt out of which I was 
helping her not very gently, and then a chuckle, 
accompanied by the words, “I knows I isn’t so 
ugly as some.” 

Which was very true. Perfect teeth, even, 
small and white, dimples as merry as ever deep- 
ened a fairer cheek,—eyes which were round, 
and bright, and happy, but for the appealing 
look which I fancied I saw in the eyés of all her 
race, crushed by long ages of a bondage that 
seemed hopeless. 

Reading this look in the child’s eyes, I would, 


about the work again. But some new outbreak 
would soon upset these good resolves, and bring 
poor Bicey into the disgrace which was her ele- 
ment. Out of it, like a fish out of water, she 
ceased to be herself. 
She insisted, with a perseverance that was 
praiseworthy, upon lighting her fires with my 
latest letters; she soiled my choicest books, and 
left her mark upon every page of my album. 
One Sabbath, during my absence at church, 
she scribbled over the blank leaves and upon 


that was the cherished gift of a precious mother, 
long years in heaven. 

“O, Bicey,” I said, while the tears would rise 
to my eyes as I surveyed this new piece of mis- 
chief, “what would make a good girl of you?” 

The answer was ready and sincere. “Dem 
yer red ear-bobs you wears wid yer white gowns.” 

I here made a pause in my labors for the 
moral improvement of Miss Bicey, during which 
time she managed to steal the identical “red 
ear-bobs,”’ which had long been her admiration. 

Then followed a half day of questions,-and 
searchings, and threats; to all of which Bicey 
gave the most solemn assurance of perfect inno- 
cence, repeating over and over,— 

“T never tached ’em; ’deed, I never tached ’cm. 
Hopes to die dis yer minute if I ever so much as 
looked at ’em.” 

But, nevertheless, Aunt Lovey found them in 
the garden wall, wrapped up with other like 
articles in a costly handkerchief, where, magpie 
like, the little thief had stuffed them. They 
could have been of no possible use to her, and 
were taken, seemingly, from an innate love of 
being forever in mischief. 

I was New England born and bred. The 
gross ignorance of the souls about me was in 
strong contrast to early surroundings in my 
native State. Might I teach Bicey her letters, 
and to read, and to write? 

“To be sure,” was the reply of her master. 

I began bravely. She was so bright for mis- 
chief, so quick with ready replies, I could but 
be hopeful of her aptness in the first steps to a 
Yankee education. 

Words fail to tell my trials in this attempt; of 
the books I smuggled into my service, deter- 
mined to have my work ‘a triumph over the 
prophecies of the family. 

There were large letters and small, illuminated 
capitals as big as my hand, and plain A, B, and 
Cs, that stood out fair, square, and untram- 
melled by pictures of bird, or beast, or creeping 
thing. 

But the toil was as destitute of results as hens’ 
mouths are said to be of teeth. She couldn’t, 
wouldn’t, and didn’t, learn a single letter, ex- 
cept A. * ; 

By this name she called them all, no matter 
what their form or significance. And I gave up 
in despair, reaching, at last, the conclusion that 
after everybody else had received a due share of 
mischief, there was a large surplus, which had 
been bundled up, and named Bicey. 

This was in the olf days of wrong and bond- 
age, when the sunny land of the South was 
marred by the presence of a great evil, which 
brave men have since died to destroy. 

When war was yet a new and strange terror 
in our land, I came away from my Southern 
home, to the dear old scenes and friends of 
childhood, coming away by boat, stealthily, and 
at night. 

Often, in the years that have passed since that 
night when, in the still moonlight, two Union 
soldiers took me in a little skiff across the Poto- 
mac, have I been, in thought, among the familiar 
scenes of those days. 


little Bicey, then a slender girl of twelve, cling- 
ing to my dress when I came away, and beg- 
ging, with streaming eyes, to be taken to “‘Mass- 
toostics with me.” But, beyond the fact that 
freedom had been_given to all their race, I had 
known little of her or her fellow-servants. 

Last autumn, when the mountains were gor- 
geous, and the fragrance of ripened harvests 
filled the air, I made a journey to Virginia. 
Marching armies, and raging battles, had 
surged to and fro over fertile fields, and sunny 
gardens, and pleasant homes. There were few 
landmarks by which to know the place where I 
had spent so many hours; but in the town, a 
mile away, I found familiar faces. 

Foremost among them was the Bicey of my 
story, rejoicing in a home of two small rooms, 
and scantiest furnishings, as few rejoice in the 
ownership of a mansion. 

“You ’members Col. Dashiell’s Jim, doesn’t 
you, mistis? He’s my husband, and dese yer, 
is my child’en,” bringing torward a boy and a 
girl. The former rejoiced in the name of Abra- 
ham Lincoln as his inheritance, and Bicey had 
marked her remembrance of other days by 
naming her little girl for me. 

I returned home, told my story of Bicey’s 
domestic needs to the young folks of the family 
and neighborhood, and such a royal box as was 
sent her by them at Christmas! Supplies for her 
housekeeping, cloaks and hoods, shoes and 
stockings, some new, some old, and the most 
resplendent suit for Abraham, the youthful, 
that the united skill and taste of the village 
could devise. 

I think Bicey has got bravely over being 
“sleepy-like;” and that, in the light of freedom 
and education, she and all her people are rising 
to a happy and prosperous future. 


+> 
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AN ADVENTURE IN SIBERIA. 
About dusk, on the 17th of August, 1854, the 
Amcrican whale ship Antarctic let go her an- 
chor off the mouth of the river on which is situ- 
ated the little settlement of Lachryvol, on the 
eastern coast of Siberia. 

Night soon shut in, but there was a ventur- 
ous crew of us on board, eager to visit the place 
before daylight; and as the sea was nearly caim 
at the time, we readily obtained of the captain 
the desired permission. 

-Two boats put off from the ship, in one of 
which I found myself comfortably seated. 

The night was dark—so dark, indeed, that we 
lost sight of the ship before we could distinguish 
the shore; but as each boat had a compass, and 
we had taken the precaution to obtain our course 
before starting, this gave us no uneasiness, so 
we pulled steadily on till we reached a dark spot, 
amid a white line of breakers, and knew we had 
gained the mouth of the river. 

We had anticipated an easy time ascending 
the stream; but soon found that the current 
was so rapid, that, with the utmost exertion of 
the men at the oars, we could only make slight 
headway against it. 

Suddenly the boat struck upon something 
that seemed like a descending log. It at once 
turned partly round, and was swept downward 
like a feather. In less than a minute it again 
struck, this time upon a sand-bar, rolled over, 
and every living soul was thrown into the beil- 
ing surf. 

Cries of distress arose upon the still night air, 
and were heard aboard the ship. As soon as 
possible another boat put off to our assistance. 

My companions were more fortunate than 
myself. In less than ten minutes from the time 
of the accident, all, save myself, had been picked 
up. Unluckily [had been caught by breakers 
and hurled against a rock, so bruised and con- 
fused, that the only wonder is I am alive to-day. 

I have only dream-like recollections of being 
whirled around in the seething waters, of my 
ears being filled with a hollow, roaring sound, 
and of having a confused thought of drowning. 

How long I remained in the water, and what 
dangers I went through, I cannot tell. My con- 
sciousness returned in the dark hours of night, 
and I found myself clinging to a log—perhaps 
the very one that had caused the disaster—with 
my head on shore above the roaring waves, and 
my body half submerged in the lashing surf. 

Instinct, more than reason, caused me to crawl 





roaring breakers beneath me. 


as helpless as an infant. 


the accident that had left me nearly drowned. 
The night proved long and tedious. 


upward till I rested en dry land, and heard the 


In this state of exhaustion, I remained almost 
At length, one by one, 
the incidents slowly returned, till I remembered 
the ship, the attempt to go ashore in a boat, and 


With not 
a dry thread upon me,I was chilled through 


sight. My heart sunk, and a trembling fear 
came upon me. 

There was a steep, rocky hill behind me. Up 
that I toiled with quickened pulse, not daring 
to look behind till I had gained a goodly height. 
Then looking again I saw the ship, viding at an- 
chor in the offing, not more than a mile distant. 
I could see men moving about on deck, and al- 
most fancied [ could tell who some of them were. 
Above me, some hundred yards or so higher 
up, on the very summit of the hill, was a large, 
precipitous rock. If I could reach the top of 
this, my form would be distinctly seen by the 
lookouts on the vessel. 

The rock was about twenty feet high, and I 
had great difficulty in climbing it. On either 
side it was perpendicular or overhanging; but 
on one side there were some small crevices, where 
a few running creepers had found lodgment. 
By faking hold of these, I managed to clamber 
to the top. 

Fairly upon the rock, I took my handkerchief, 
waved it above my head, and shouted with all 
my might. I could soon see, by the movements 
on board.of the ship, that I was perceived. 
Presently some half-a-dozen figures descended 
into a bagt, and immediately put off towards 
shore, and then I felt that deliverance was cer- 
tainly at hand. 

I was about to descend from the rock when I 
was suddenly startled by a heavy growl. On 
looking down the side at my left, to my horror, 
there stood a bear of the largest species. He 
was a most tremendous and ferocious looking 
beast, as big as an ox, of a brownish color, not 
unlike the Rocky Mountain Grizzly. 

I had no immediate fear for myself—for I be- 
lieved the animal could not climb the rock, but 
trembled with apprehension for my comrades, 
should they come to my rescue. 

My voice could not reach them to give warn- 
ing, before they were half way between the roar- 
ing surf and myself; then it might be too late. 
I had little hope that they would see the bear, 
because of a dense growth of shrubs around the 
hase of the rock. 

The next quarter of an hour was one of the 
most painful of my life. My friends drew near- 
er and nearer the shore, and were doubtless won- 
dering why I did not come down to meet them. 
The bear, so far from showing a disposition to 
leave, began to exhibit an intention of getting 
at me if possible. After watching awhile, with 
sharp, fiery eyes, and growling ia sullen anger, 
he deliberately walked around the rock two or 
three times, sniffing the air, evidently seeking 
for a place of ascent. 

At length he stopped at the place where I had 
climbed, stretched his huge form against the 
rock, and tried the bushes and crevices with his 
terrible claws. For a few moments I trembled 
with apprehension; but the creepers yielded be- 
neath his immense weight, and he slid back, 
growling. 

At length the sailors reached the shore and 
signalled me to come.down. I made the best 
signs I could to intimate the danger 1 was in; 
but they, supposing that this merely referred to 
the peril of descent, all, save one, who was left 
to guard the’ boat, hastened forward to my as- 
sistance. : 

There now followed afew moments of the 
most anxious suspense. As they came up the 
hill, I called at the top of my voice, that a bear 
was at the foot of the rock, endeavoring to reach 
me. Unfortunately, they had left the ship with- 
out arms. Informing me of this, they set off 
down the hill on the run, and were soon rowing 
back with all speed to the vessel. 

In less than two hours ten resolute fellows, 
armed with rifles, pistols, boat-hooks and knives, 
cautiously ascended the steep hill. 

As soon as they were within hearing of my 
voice, I gave them directions how to proceed. 
They formed in line, some distance apart, and 
advanced with caution. Slowly and stealthily 
they drew nearer and nearer the terrible beast, 
who showed signs of uneasiness, looking round 
behind him—first one side and then the other, 
holding up his nose and snufiing the tainted air. 

“Be cautious, lads,” 1 said; “he scents you, 
and may spring any moment.” ‘The men soon 
got.a glimpse of the bear, and he of them.— 
He at once uttered a fierce growl of defiance, 
raised himself upon his hind feet, and seemed 
about to make a spring. At least six guns 
were levelled at him, and, as if actuated by one 
thought, every man pulled his trigger at the 
same moment, and five of them sent their lead- 
en balls into his head and breast. 

With a roar of rage and pain he pitched for- 
ward, and rolled aver, but regained his feet, 
reared again, gnashed his teeth in wild fury, 





and through by the icy air. 








in an animated tableau before the long mirror i? 


Wonderingly have I remembered the strange 


At dawn, I strained my gaze over the sea, and , 
beheld a broad waste of waters, but no vesselin} A shriek followed. It was from a poor fellow 


struck out at the air, and then leaped at his 
nearest assailant. 
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who was caught by the enraged brute, and 
crushed to death and almost torn to pieces be- 
fore the cycs of his almost paralyzed comrades, 
before any attempt at rescue could be made! 

With loud shouts, each of the men now rushed 
forward with a recklessness that would have 
cost more lives, had not the infuriated beast 
been already dying from his previous wounds. 
Pistols and boat-looks, however, soon put an 
end to his life. 

But no shout of triumph followed. With him 
had perished a comrade, and in sorrow they 
gathered up his remains and bore them down 
the mountain. 
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For the Companion. 


DANVERS! DANVERS! DON’T FOR- 
GET! 
THE LAST TRIBUTE. 


By Ledgeside. 

[It would, perhaps, have been more timely, had the 
following sketch appeared in our columns two or 
three weeks earlier. But that was impossible. We 
give it now, beautiful and impressive as it is, with 
the feeling that the striking lesson it teaehes, is too 
important to be lost by our readers.—Ep1Tor.] 


“Would you go?” This question I asked, sit- 
ting two hundred and twenty-five miles away 
from the town of Peabody. 

Go that distance in the dead of a New England 
winter, to attend the funeral of an entjre stran- 
ger! Itseemed absurd. Butstop! Was he an 
entire stranger? 

George Peabody! Had I not heard his name 
ever since [could run alone? Who was it that 
had been held up to me as a great man, because 
he was good, a pattern of energy, industry, 
thrift, truthfulness, integrity ? The man who had 
worked his way into kingship! The man who, 
being regal, gave regally! Who cared for the 
poor, forsaken, downtrodden? Who held cups 
of cold water to thirsty lips, gave widow’s 
mites, and lifted whole nations from the dust? 

It was this man, whose mortal remains, borne 
over the trackless deep, from his adopted home, 
had come to us 

All in the winter silence, 
In a fleet of vessels three: 


A stir flag, and a lion flag, 
And a flag with the jleur de lis. 


No ripples at the prows, 
No rays of shimmering spray; 

Like cloudlets white, in the pale moenlight, 
They glided on their way. 


Sentinels paced the deck 
With solemn tread and still; 

“Peace” was the watchword that they gave, 
The anwering word, ‘‘Good Will.” 


An angel at the helm 
Stood, all in raiment white; 
And angels hovered o’er the keel, 
And glided through the night. 


They bring no crowned king; 
Theirs is a holier trust,— 

They bear a treasure from afar— 
A good man’s sacred dust. 


Mourned by the rich he taught, 
Mourned by the poor he fed, 

Mourned by the race with whom he broke 
A nobler food than bread. 


To the soil that gave him birth, 
They bring him for his rest; 
Blue shall his native violets be, 
Above his honored breast. 

Yes; [would go. It was something to be able 
to say, in after years, or, rather, it would be 
very pleasant to remember, that I had laid my 
flower reverently above the “honored breast;” 
my little, unseen “forget me not.” 

When Nelson was about to engage in the bat- 
tle that made him immortal, he is reported to 
have said, “Victory! or a place in Westminster 
Abbey!” 

I doubt whether George Peabody, fighting out 
his battle of life, ever dreamed of such an honor 
crowning him, when his weary gray head was 
placed on his last pillow. But there England 
laid him, There she would have kept him, had 
it not been for those touching, tender words, 
“Lay me by my mother!” and almost his last, 
“Danvers! Danvers! Don’t forget!” 

The old, world-honored man was a boy again, 
with visions of his childhood’s home mingling 
in those which were streaming upon him from 
over the “dark valley and shadow,” with the 
same tender voice—an angel’s now ~ which had 
welcomed him to this life, welcoming him to 
that other, unknown and eternal; her hand 
stretched out to help his tottering feet over the 
cold waters; her smile—the dear mother-smile 
—still loving and human, beaming down upon 
him, lighting up the way to her embrace. 

It is something to have loved and remembered 
your mother so, my young readers. Don’t for- 
get this, as you go with me, now, as he is laid 
by his mother’s side in the old home. 

For a week, the body of Mr. Peabody had laid 
in state in the noble Institute, which he had 
given, as a mark of affection, to his native town, 
and thousands had flocked to seeitthere. Port- 
land had done her best to pay honor to the de- 





ceased; had given a royal reception to his royal 
bearers from aeross the sea; but it remained for 
this little place to see to it that nothing was 
wanting to make this as high a tribute of respect 
as was ever given to mortal man. She did her 
best, and, indeed, it was right nobly done. 

I shall not have space to enter into the de- 
tails of the reception which was given ‘to the 
funeral cortege, when it arrived from Portland, 
but must confine myself to the funeral solemni- 
ties. 

All day, on Monday, the town of Peabody 
was alive with incomers. Every train of steam- 
cars was laden; horse-cars were full te overflow- 
ing; sleighs of great varieties came dashing in 
from the country around. Long before the sun 
set, it seemed as if lodgings were exhausted, and 
those who arrived latest would have to camp in 
the snow-covered streets. The one point of 
attraction, toward which all feet turned, was 
the Institute. This is a large brick building, 
with brown stone facings, and, to-day, on its 
front, the American, English and French flags 
are displayed together, surrounded by folds of 
black and white drapery. 

At the side, a flight of stone steps leads up to 
the entrance; and at this entrance stand, drawn 
up, solemn and stately, two soldiers. Passing 
them, at the inner door stands another; in the 
short passage way, leading to the library, two 
more. 





THE CATAFALQUE, 


At the door of the library, one, with pointed 
bayonet, on duty; the duty, to prevent more 
than fifty persons entering the hall at once. 
Another counts the visitors; another writes the 
number in a book; and several more, standing 
round, watch vigilantly, that nothing unseemly 
mar the almost awful solemnity of the scene. 

Through all this formality, so unusual to us,» 
plain Americans, we enter the library,—his li- 
brary, who lies there before us. Stop, there is 
something oppressive here. It is not like George 
Peabody, simple, unostentatious, plain man that 
he was. But his lips are dumb, and he cannot 
refuse what his townsfolk offer him, now. 

The heavy black and white drapery over the 
numerous windows, and around the railing that 
separates the books from the reading room, is 
rendered still more sombre, by the feeble gas- 
lights. At the upper end of the room stands 
the catafalque. The silver scroll, bearing the 
monogram, “G. P.,” on a black velvet ground, 
tells who rests there, so still, and so unconscious 
of it all. 

On each corner is an angel’s head, with wings 
outspread, ready for flight. Above the silver 
fringe edging the cornice of the catafalque are, 
on one end, inverted torches; on the other, the 
winged hour-glass; on each side, the serpent 
surrounding the star. Above all this, are black 
and white plumes, fastened by silver ornaments. 

A beautiful cross of white flowers, embedded 
in green, leans against the foot of the casket. 
A similar one is laid upon it, also a very hand- 
some crown, and, on each side, two flower stars. 
Above it, festoons of crape connect the two tall 
candlesticks, six feet high, supporting lamps, 
filled with burning incense. 

Just back of the casket is the portrait of 
Queen Victoria, which she presented to George 
Peabody, and which he gave to this pet object 
of his benevolence. Over this, hang the Amer- 
ican and English flags, appropriately draped. 
The English flag is a royal one, and was never 
out of England before, unless it waved its long 
folds over royalty. 

Remember, when you read all this, that in 
that casket lay one, who was once only a poor 
Yankee boy,—poorer, I dare say, than hundreds 
of you, who read these lines—with only integrity 
and industry to help him up to this. Only! 
Let me take back that word. What more could 
he need? 


Tuesday morning dawned, gray and lowering. | 


A solemn morning, as if something beside the 
little town of Peabody was getting ready for the 
obsequies. 


At an early hour, many of the houses along 





the line where the procession was to pass, were 
draped in black And white, some of them very 
elaborately and elegantly; and the streets began 
to fill with a dense crowd. Troops came pour- 
ing in, dressed in fulluniform. Sleighs blocked 
the way. Old and young, rich and poor, strong 
and weak, flocked up and down, down and up, 
all looking, all waiting. 

Long trains of cars moved slowly in among 
them, adding their living freight to the dense 
mass that were swaying back and forth, around 
the depot. Mowe soldiers, Governors, Presi- 
dents, directors, trustees!—Yes, at last, and 
eagerly looked for, Prince Arthur himself, with 
his suite, and Mr. Thornton, minister from the 
court of St. James to the United States. 

Prince Arthur is, after all, only a small, ordi- 
nary-looking young man, the most plainly 
dressed of all, wearing citizen’s clothes, with 
merely a small badge, his regiment badge, upon 
the collar of his tan-colored coat. Will the 
crowd cheer him? 

No. They remember for what he has come; 
but they stare at him,—a true American way 
of giving a complimentary reception,— and 
they will fall back, lining the street from the 
depot to the private house, where he alights, to 
await the hour for the funeral. 

Eleven o’clock, and the snow is coming down 
in great flakes. The clouds fall, like a pall- 
close over the town. Rough, cold winds eome 
rushing in, ocean laden, from the near, Salem 
harbor. Everybody begins to shiver, to put up 
coat-collars, to tie scarfs tighter, to huddle to- 
gether into any cranny or corner that offers 
shelter. And through it all, with uncovered 
head, the young prince is driven to the church, 
crowds going before, behind, and at both sides. 
Then follow other carriages, other uncovered 
heads, and othercrowds Never before did that 
old, simple, country church see the like—never 
shall it again. 

At its door, the crowd grows compact. It is 
with great difficulty that the occupants of the 
carriages can enter. Force is necessary to clear 
the way; but it is gentle force, effective, but 
still. And in the vestibule stand, drawn up, 
the Sutton guards. As group after group enter, 
they present arms, but not a sound is heard. 

Just in front of the pulpit stands the casket, 
covered with wreaths, of immortelles and crosses 
of choicest flowers. Every ray of the gray day- 
light is excluded, and round upon the wreaths, 
and festooned drapery of black and white, the gas 
falls dimly. On the dark background behind 
the pulpit looms out a large, white cross, and 
directly over the casket is another, of similar 
form, but smaller. 

The cross! What, beside the hope it brought, 
can now be of any value to that still sleeper, 
there, before it? 

A strange, new sight is all this. The funeral 
gloom, every where broken by the gay mili- 
tary, or official dresses of those who came in 
full regalia to pay their highest honor to the 
dead. Gold and searlet, mingling with the 
black and white, lighting up the darkness with 
sudden flashes that gleam out everywhere. 

Then, silence, and the organ tones stealing 
through it, followed by the words, sung by a 
select choir, ‘Unto Thee shall all flesh come.” 

Scripture reading, and Mr. Winthrop’s Eulogy 
followed; after which the audience listened, with 
bowed heads, te the closing prayer. One more 
requiem, and the funcral exercises were over. 
It only remained to bury our dead. 

The snow had all this time been falling fast, 
but, undaunted by it, the crowd waited outside 
for the forming of the procession. 

The troops were drawn up around the church, 
encircling the space in front in three single files. 
When the casket was borne out, they all pre- 
sented arms until it was placed upon the cata 
falque, and the procession began to form rap- 
idly. A regular order was observed, and, when 
all was ready, a shot from a howitzer gave no- 
tice it was time to move, and, until the breaking 
up of the procession, minute guns were fired. 

A procession one mile long, of mourning 
friends! 

And so they bore him to his rest—dirges play- 
ing, martial tramp of soldiers, regal pomp, all 
around him; and yet, the thing which, had he 
seen it, would have pleased him best, would 
have been that his last request was granted, and 
that he was now in “Danvers,” and they had 
not “forgotten.” 14 

George Peabody! What is the lesson this 
ended life, and this gorgeous funeral, has left 
for you? 

——~9—_—_———- 
APPEARANCES AND RANK. 


Frederick William III., of Prussia, was in 
the habit of riding out in the streets of Berlin, 
in a very unostentatious carriage. One day, 
his coachman drove him through a very narrow 
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street, in the middle of which they were me 
the splendid equipage of a wealthy noblem, 
Count Hahn. The king’s coachman of Cours 
refused to drive aside, so as to allow the count’s 
carriage to pass by. 

The count’s coachman, who did not know who 
was seated in the plain little carriage before him 
was equally unwilling to give way. Suddenly, 
Count Hahn sprang to his feet, and shouteq_ 

“Sirrah, do you know that I am the Tich 
Count Hahn?” 

Whereupon the king, on his part, rose tog 
and said, quietly, “And you, sir, do you know 
that I am the poor King of Prussia?” 
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THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT, 
HOW IT WAS EFFECTED. 

The fifth article of the Constitution of the 
United States prescribes the manner in which 
amendments shall be made. It is this: 

“Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the g 
plication of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several States, shall call a convention for pro. 
posing amendments, which, in either case, shal} 
be valid, to all intents and purposes, as part of 
this Constitution, when ratified by the Legisla. 
tures of three-fourths of the several States, or 
by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the 
one or the other mode of ratification may be 
proposed by the Congress.” : 

This provision, it will be seen, renders the 
work of amending the Constitution so very 
difficult, that, until very recently, no amend. 
ments of importance have been made for more 
than seventy years. 

No national conventidn has ever been called, 
to amend the Constitution, and State conven. 
tfons never have been required to ratify pro 
posed amendments. Whatever has been done, 
has been done by Congress and the State Legis. 
latures. 

Nothing short of a revolution made changes 
in the Constitution possible, so completely had 
the conservative spirit of the National Conven- 
tion of 1787 hedged out all radicalism from the 
instrument of government it had adopted. 

A revolution came in 1860-61, when the South- 
ern slaveholders began the rebellion. No greater 
revolution ever has taken plaee, except the 
French Revolution of 1789; and that exceeded 
ours in its general character, rather than in 
details. This made amendments not only pos 
sible,—as before said—but necessary. 

The fifteenth amendment, equalizing races in 
this country, was proposed by Congress to the 
several States. As there are thirty-seven States, 
it was, for some time, doubtful whether the 
amendment would be ratified, as it was neces- 
sary that twenty-eight States should vote, 
through their Legislatures, to ratify it,—and 
that number it appeared to be very difficult to 
get. 

The matter is no longer in doubt. Thirty 
States have voted to ratify the amendment. The 
States thus voting are Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, 
Louisiana, Nevada, Texas and Nebraska. 

Six States have voted against the amendment, 
namely, Oregon, California, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Delaware and New Jersey. 

At least three of the ratifying States were 
forced to vote as they have voted,—Virginia, 
Misssissippi and Georgia; and Texas’ vote will 
come under the same compulsory process. This 
may lead to trouble hereafter, as those States 
may be led to say that they had no free will in 
the matter; and, on that declaration, proceed- 
ings hostile to the amendment may be taken. 





—_———+er——_——_———_ 
MISTAKEN ORDERS. . 

A Hungarian newspaper tells an amusing 
story of the celebrated Prince Metternich. One 
morning, the Danish ambassador bespoke an 
audience with the prince. The latter told his 
valet that he would wear the Danish order of 
the elephant on this occasion. The servant 
turned out the casket, containing the various 
orders of the prince, but no such order could he 
find. 

Metternich could not remember having put it 
anywhere else; so, as time was passing, he sent 
his servant to borrow the order from another 
minister, who he knew had it in his possession. 
This was done, and the prince received the rep 
resentative of his Danish majesty, wearing the 
suitable insignia. 

The sight of this, however, evidently produced 
a startling effect upon the ambassador. He 
looked in confusion at the breast of the prince, 
stammered in speaking, and had, altogether, 
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such an air of having just fallen from the 
elouds, that the prince could not, at least, help 
asking what had occurred. 

“Nothing,” replied the ambassador, in great 
embarrassment, “except that there must have 
been an extraordinary mistake in the register 
of orders at Copenhagen. I begged an audience 
of your Excellency, in order, on the part of my 


' most gracious sovereign, to offer you this order, 


as a Christmas present; and, to my surprise, I 
see the order already on the breast of your 
Excellency.” 

The surprise was now on the prince’s side, 
and so, also, was the misunderstanding. In the 
multitude of orders which had been conferred 
upon him, he had quite forgotten that the ele- 
phantine order was not among them, and that 
this was the reason why the valet sought for it 
in vain. 

NARROW ESCAPE. 

In the early part of the war for Texan inde- 
pendence, a band of American volunteers sur- 
rendered to a large army of Mexicans, on con- 
dition of personal safety, The treacherous 
Mexicans butchered them in cold blood, one of 
them only making his escape. He had concealed 
two revolvers in his boots, anticipating the 
treachery, and by them effected his escape. 
The following account is given by an exchange: 


Col. Fannin fell among the first victims, but 
not so the giant Neil. With the order of the 
Mexican officer to fire, our hero stooped almost 
to the earth, so that the volley passed entirely 
over him. He waited not for a second; thrust- 
ing a hand into the leg of each boot, he rose 
with 4 couple of six-shooters, the deadly revolv- 
ers, and commenced discharging them, with the 
rapidity of lightning, into the thickest ranks 
of his foes. 

Panic-stricken with surprise and fear, the 
Mexicans recoiled, and opened a passage through 
which Neil bounded, with the spring of a pan- 
ther, and fled away as if wings were tied to his 
heels, while half-a-dozen korsemen gave chase. 

For a while, it seemed doubtful whether the 
giant colonel would not distance even these, so 
much had the peril of the occasion increased the 
natural elasticity of his mighty muscles. But 

resently a charger, fleeter than the rest, might 

e discerned gaining on his human rival, and 
approached so near that the dragoon raised his 
sabre for a coup de grace. 

Neil became conscious of his danger, and 
hastily slackened his speed, till the hot stream 
of smoke from the horse’s nostrils appeared to 
mingle with his very hair; and then, wheeling 
suddenly, he fired another round from the re- 
volver, and the rider tumbled from his saddle. 
The victim then renewed his flight. 

A mad yell of grief and rage broke from the 
remaining troopers as they witnessed the fate 
of their comrade, and its effect was immediately 
evident in the augmented caution of their pur- 
suit, for they gallopped, afterwards, in one 
body, greatly retarding their progress, so that 
Neil reached the river before them. He paused 
not a moment, but plunged headlong down the 
steep bank into the current, and struck for the 
other shore! The dragoons discharged their 
firearms ineffectually, and gave over the chase. 
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A CHINESE FUNERAL, 


The Chinese introduce their national customs 
on the Pacific coast, and the following account 
of a funeral there may interest our readers: 


Ye Chow Ying, an eminent Chinese merchant 
of San Francisco, died recently, and was honored 
with a magnificent funeral by his countrymen. 
His remains were placed in a splendid burial 
case, and deposited in a large room, where they 
lay in state for several days. 

Near the coffin were placed, as an offering to 
the dead, a bucket of boiled rice, dishes of meat, 
fish, vegetables, and two small lanterns, on one of 
Which was an inscription, signifying “hundred 
children,” and on the other, characters indicating 
‘thousand grandchildren.” A number of per- 
sons in long white gowns prostrated themselves 
with their heads towards the coffin, and sent up 
alow, wailing, melancholy cry. 

A tablet to represent the dead lay upon the 
coffin, Sufficient time having been devoted to 
these rites, the funeral took place in the most 
lavish style. The procession was headed bya 
wagon containing a company of Chinese musi- 
clans, with their fifes, drums and horns. In this 
wagon were two large lanterns. 

This was followed by a carriage containing 
the longevity picture, and the tablet of the de- 
ceased; also dishes containing burning incense. 

fom this vehicle a man scattered, at intervals, 
along the street, mock money, of a particular 
ind. The friends of the deceased came next, 
= then the hearse containing the coffin. Then 
ollowed friends in carr ages. The funeral cor- 
tege attracted great attention. The remains 
Were deposited in a vault, and, after a few 
months, will be conveyed to China, and placed 
alongside the ancestors of the deceased. 
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VALUABLE TRADE, 
There is no objection to literary ingenuity in 
an advertisement, though cases are rare where 
Mechanics are equal to it. Here is one specimen 
of the way to tell the public what you can do: 
tar Shoemaker in the Whitechapel Road, Eng- 
Pn » begs to inform his friends that he has con- 
ued for the last 26 years to perform Surgical 
Perations on Old Boots and Shoes, by the add- 








ing of Feet, making good the Legs, Binding the 
broken, Healing the wounded, Mending the con- 
Stitution, and supporting the body with a new 
sole. His Side Spring Balmorals at 10s. 6d. will 
be found as.elastic as an Act of Parliament, but 
admirably suited for those who tread only in the 
paths of rectitude; their durability is equal to 
truth itself; and they fit the foot as fairly as in- 
nocence the face of childhood. 
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NEED OF CAUTION. 

Sisterly greetings are very pleasant to good 
brothers, but it is well for the sister to make 
sure of the brother before venturing on any 
endearments in public. The New Orleans Pic- 
ayune tells the following story, which has a 
good moral, whether it is true or not: 





A clerk on Canal Street was standing in the 
door of his establishment, witnessing the part- 
ing interview between a fellow clerk and the 
fellow clerk’s sister. The young lady started 
away, but, forgetting something, hurried back. 
Both young gentlemen had turned around, and 
were about proceeding to business, when the 
sisterless clerk felt a pair of arms flung around 
his neck, and his face pressed lovingly by two 
rose-bud lips. 

“I forgot to kiss you, Charley,” 
laughing explanation. 

“So you did!” replied the blushing recipient. 

“O!” screamed the lady. 

“O!” aspirated the clerk. 

The young lady begged pardon. 
less to say the pardon was granted. 


was the 


It is need- 





FAMILY COURTESY. 

In illustration of this it was said of one of the 
most distinguished men of the present century, 
that to every member of his family he mani- 
fested at all times the most supreme courtesy: 
considerate and polite to his children, his bear- 
ing to his aged mother was marked by some- 
thing more than veneration—a quick and court- 
ly attention to every want, acertain air of gal- 
lantry, which was to that stately old lady of 
ninety, what more profuse but no more sincere 
and respectful attentions of a multitude of beaux 
had been to the graceful and blooming belles of 
three-quarters of a century ago. 

The tender reverence of a distinguished Mas- 
sachusetts statesman for his aged mother (who 
recently died at his residence) was a fine exam- 
ple for every boy and man. 
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IS YOUR COMPANION PAID FOR? 

If not, oblige the Publishers by forwarding 
the subscription price as early as possible. 

All subscribers who pay for their papers be- 
fore Marcu 81, 1870, can receive them for $1 50 
per copy. 

After that date we shall be obliged to charge 
the full price of $1 75, on each unpaid subscrip- 
tion. 

The date printed against your name on the 
margin of your paper shows to what time you 
have paid. 
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READING A DICTIONARY. 

The story of the old lady has long been a 
standing joke, who said she liked to read the 
dictionary, because it had such short sentences. 
But a distinguished scholar of New England, 
Dr. Burgess, bishop of the Episcopal church in 
Maine, imitated the old lady, though from a 
very different motive: 

A few years ago, he commenced reading 
Worcester’s Dictionary. This large book lay 
always on a side desk, and often in the course of 
the day, he would go to it, and study the next 
word. He sometimes laughed a little at his 
choice of reading matter, but said that he was 
enriching his vocabulary. 
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VETERANS. 

We would hardly wish for our readers to live 
to such an old age as the venerable couple in 
the following paragraph. But weare quite sure 
that none of them could tell such a story about 
riding, or rather not riding, as the old lady: 


The Ellsworth American tells of a venerable 
couple in Hancock, Mr. Summers Wooster and 
wife, living on the place where he wag born. 
They have been married nearly seventy-three 
years, and have always lived on the same place. 
Mr. Wooster is now in his ninety-fifth, and his 
wife in her ninety-third year. They were mar- 
ried in 1797. His wife never was in a wheel car- 
riage in her life, and not more than three times 
in a sleigh. 





DEATH IN A DIVING-BELL. 
The diving-bell is of great service in recover- 
ing money and other valuables lost in the sea, 


but it sometimes costs a greater loss in valuable 
lives: 


Thomas M. DeWinter, a diver of considerable 
experience, met with death by suffocation, at 
Savannah, Ga., last week, while at work in 
armor, at a depth of twenty feet under water. 
He was engaged in removing obstructions placed 
in the river during the late war, and, in some 
unknown manner, became entanyled in such a 
way as to cut off his connection with the air 
pump above, and when released and brought to 





the surface, was found to be dead. 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
2. 
RIDDLE, 


A very curious thing am I, 
I’m sometimes found in dreams; 
The farmer sees me in the sky 
And in the murmuring streams; 
The maiden, in her lover’s face 
Will see me, and will smile; 

The mother, in her child’s disgrace 
Sees me, ang weeps the while; 
The old man feels me in his bones, 
The young man in his muscle; 
I’m heard sometimes in thunder-tones, 

And sometimes in a rustle. 
I’m tangible; and yet, in fact, 
I am intangible; 
As nature's laws firm and intact, 
And yet, I’m frangible. 


3. 


ENIGMA. 

I am spelt with 8 letters, and form the name of a 
quadruped. 

My 1,7, 6, 2, 8 is considered by many a sacred 


OK. 
My 8, 6, 4, 5, 3is a musical instrument. J.G. B. 


4, 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO CHARADE, 


yd yd is felt in every land, 

And I do his protection claim; 

I faithfully do take his hand; 

My earliest tone doth lisp his name. 


CRO8S WORDS, 

With sullen fury, see them in the street, 

Make wide your way, before them you do meet. 
In Russia, on the map, you'll find I grace 

No less a station than a city’s place. 


With pride Brittania’s cruises in the sea, 
America’s her equal soon will be. HavrTsoy. 


e 5. 
CHARADE. 


My Jirst is a nickname; 
My second is to sew; 
My third are bedrooms rough and rude; 
y whole is a science of magnitude. a. R. B. 


6. 
WORD SQUARE. 


p> ae. 

n image. 
To burn. 
Conveyance. 


Conundrums. 


When must Time hang up his scythe? When he 
shall be no mower. 

Why are carpet dealers universal sympathizers. 
Because they have feit for all. 

Why is a successful comic actor unlike a school- 
master fond of flogying? use the one makes a 
furor (few roar), and the other makes a great many 
roar. 


What article of jewelry puts you in mind of an ir- 
ritable inhabitant of an island in the Mediterranean? 
A Maltese cross. 

Why are jokes like nuts? Because the dryer they 
are the better they crack. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


i. . ~aeeamaal were a father, his son and 

son. 

2. Christmas. 

8. “Commerce is intercourse between nations.” 

4. (1) Missouri, (2) Uregon, (3) Maryland, (4) Con- 
necticut, (5) Illinois, (6) Alaska, (7) Idaho, (8) Ver- 
mont, (9) Texas, (10) Indiana, (11) Washington, (12) 
Utah, (18) Iowa, (14) Virginia, (15) Delaware, (15) 
Montana, (17) Georgia, (18) Kentucky, (19) Maine. 

5. Hiawatha’s wooing, 
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Cost! COMPANION 


These Presents will be given to the fifty sub- 
scribers who secure the fifty largest numbers of 
new subscribers to THE COMPANION up to July 1, 
1870. 





1 Seven Octave Piano, cost......... $475. 
1 Beautiful Parlor Organ, cost.....$200. 
6 Gold Watches, cost of each ......... $50. 
6 Silver Watches, cost of each........ $12. 


6 Croquet Games, cost of each..........$5. 


15 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost 
OF GROR. ceccccesccercccece peti eee ys $3 


15 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost 
OF GOOD. cccecccccccccescoccccece 


THESE WILL BE GIVEN 


In addition to a Premium for each new 
subscriber, as expressions of respect 


from the Publishers to subscribers who are the most suc- 
cessfulin enlarging the lation of the Compani 


The number is so great that the probability of securing 
one is unusually faverable. 





The Piano 
Is one of HALLETT, Davis & Co.'s fine instruments, 
justly celebrated for their purity and distinctness of tone, 
and superior workmanship, { 


The Parlor Organ 


Is a beautiful instrument, from the well-known firm of 8, 
D. & W. H. Suirn, and will grace any drawing room. 


The Watches 
Will be carefully selected, in rich and beautiful cases, and 
good time-keepers. The other gifts of Games and PEn- 
CILS will be the best of their kind. 


The Fifty Presents 
Will be given to the Firry Susscriners who secure the 
fifty largest numbers of new names, no matter which of 
the Premiums or Commissions they may receive for 
their new subscribers. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the 
Premiums given will pay handsomely for each subscriber 
you may seeure,and you have the prospect of an addi- 
tional and most gratifying PRESENT—IF YOU PERSEVERE. 


The Number of New Names that secured 
last year the costliest Present, was 144. One hundred 
and two, and sixty-seven were the next largest numbers, 
Ten was the smallest number that secured a Present, 





RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing Lists of our Premiums, offered for 
New Subscribers, can have them by sending to this of- 
fice, by letter or otherwise. 


We give Premiums ror new subscribers, not TO new 
subscribers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for THE CoMPANION and 
paying the full subscription price, can then receive pre~ 
miums for all the new subscribers he may secure. Pay- 
ment must, of course, be made in advance. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay.. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the year. It is not necessary that sub- 
scriptions begin in January. 


Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure & large 
number of new names, s0 as to receive the costliest Pre- 
miums, can, if they prefer, send in each name as it is se- 
cured, with the payment for it. Wher the full list is 
completed we will send the premi or premi te 
which they are entitled. 





TERMS: 


The SupsceipTion Price of THz CoMPANION ie 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance, 


PaPerRs DELIVERED By CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
ment in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the names of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 
$3 50, payment in advance. 





Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made ber 





fore the paper is discontinued, 
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SISSY’S RIDE IN THE MOON. 


What if I had climbed the mountain tall, 
And could rec the moun close by? 

My papa says it is not so emall 
‘As it looks, ’way off in the sky. 


May be it comes so near, up there, 
That it touches the mountain side; 
And what if it has a door somewhere? 

Then I could get in and ride. 


Away I'd go,—’way up in the sky, 
To the house of the angels, where 

All the dear little babies that die, 
With the white, white angels are. 


And then I would coax our Baby May 
Into the moon with me, 

And we'd sail away, and sail away, 
As happy as we could be. 


We would reach our hands out either side, 
And gather the stars close by; 

And, after a while, the moon would slide 
To the other edge of the sky. 


Soon as it reached the mountain there, 
We would both get out of the moon, 

And would call papa, who would know just where 
To come, and would find us soon. 


and then he would see little Baby May, 
And would take her upon his arm, 

And hold my hand, and we'd walk away 
Down the hill to papa’s farm. 


Then mamma would see us coming, I knew, 
And run to the gate, and ~ 

“Why, little Sissy! where did you go?” 
And then she would see little May,— 


And then she would laugh —O, it makes me cry, 
To think how glad she would be! 

She would say, ‘‘Who has been ’way up in the sky, 
To get my baby for me?” 


“It was little Sissy,’’ papa would say, 
“She went in the moon, to-night, 

And found little May, and coaxed her away 
From the angels all so white.” 


Then mamma would kiss me, and call me good, 
And we'd all go in at the door, 

And have some supper; and May never would 
Go up in the sky any more. 


JOHN B. GOUGH’S PARTING FROM 
HIS MOTHER. 
Mr. Gough, in his autobiography, gives the 
following affecting description of his early de- 
parture from home: 





A very important change in my fortune now 
occurred, I was twelve years of age. My 
father being unable to furnish the premium 
necessary to my learning a trade, and having 
no prospect for me other than to be a gentle- 
mans servant, made an arrangement with a 
family of our village, who were about emigrat- 
ing to America, that they should take me with 
them, teach me a trade, and provide for me 
until I was twenty-one years of age. 

After much hesitation, my mother, from a 
sense of duty, yiclded to this arrangement. I, 
boy-like, felt in high glee at the prospect before 
me. 

My little arrangements having been com 
pleted, I took, as I then supposed, a last view of 
my native village. The evening I was about to 
depart, a neighbor invited me to take tea at her 
house, which I did. My mother remarked to 
me, afterward,— 

“LT wish you had taken tea with your mother, 
John;’ and this little cireumstance was a source 
of much pain in after years. 

The parting from my beloved parents was 
bitter. My poor mother folded me to her bosom; 
then she would hold me off at arm’s length, and 
gaze fondly on my face, through her tearful cyes, 
reading, as only a mother could, the book of 
futurity for me. 

She hung up, on the accustomed peg, my old 
cap and jacket, and my school bag, and there 
they remained, until, years after, she quitted 
the house. At length, the parting words were 
spoken, and I Jeft the home of my childhood, 
perhaps forever. 

A touching scene it was, as I went through 
the village, toward the coach office, that evening. 
As I passed through the streets, many a kind 
hand waved a farewell, and not a few familiar 
voices sounded out a hearty “God bless you!” 

There was one old dame, of whom I had fre- 
quently bought sweetmeats at her grocery, and 
who was familiarly called Granny Hogben; she 
called me inte her shop, and loaded me with 
good wishes, bull’s eyes, cakes and candies, 
although, poor, affectionate soul, she could ill 
afford it. 

The inn was reached, and, in company with 
another lad, who was going out with our fam- 
ily, to mect a relative, I mouxted the roof of the 
London night coach, and was quitting the vil- 
lage, when, on turning around to take a last 
look of it, | saw a crouching woman’s figure by 
a low wall by the bathing-machines. 

My heart told me at once that it was my 
mother—who had taken advantage of half an 
hour’s delay at the inn-door, and walked on 
some distance to have one more glance at her 
departing child. I had never, till then, felt that 
1 was loved so much. 

My mother took our separation very keenly to 
heart. My sister has told me that she would 
sit, as ifin deep thought, looking out in the dis- 
tance, as though she saw something far away; 
and sometimes my sister would sce her at night, 
standing by the window looking toward the sea, 
for hours. 

When spoken to on these occasions, she would 
start and sizh, and creep quictly to her bed. 

We sailed from the Thames in the ship Helen. 
Passing Dover, we arrived off Sandgate, when 
it fell a dead calm, and the ship’s anchors were 


us from the shore, and friends of the family T 
was with paid them visits; but I was unnoticed. 


My relatives did not come. After long end 
weary watching, I saw a man standing up in a 
boat, with a white band around his hat. 
“That’s he! That’s my father!” I shouted. 
He soon got on deck, and almost smothered 
me with his kisses, from which I somewhat 
shrank, as his beard made very decided impres- 
sions on my smooth skin. I heard that my 
mother and sister had gone to a place of wor- 
ship, at some distance from Sandgate. 
When evening came on, our visitors from the 
shore repaired to their boats, which, when a few 
yards from the ship, formed in a half-circle. 
Our friends stood up in them, and o’er the calm 
waters floated our blended voices, as we sang,— 
“Blest be the dear, uniting love 

Which will not let us part; 
Our bodies may far hence remove— 

We still are one in heart.” 


Boat after boat then vanished in the gloomy 
distance, and I went to my bed. About mid- 
night, I heard my name called, and, going on 
deck, [ there found my beloved mother and sis- 
ter, who, hearing on their return that I was in 
the offing, had paid half a guinea (money hardly 
earned, and with difficulty procured, yet cheer- 
fully expended) to a boatman, to row them to 
the ship. 

They spent an hour with me, (and O, how 
short it seemed!) then departed, with many 
tears. Having strained my eyes until their boat 
was no longer discernible, | went back to my 
bed, to sob away the rest of the morning. 





“or 


A FAITHFUL SENTINEL LOST. 
A good dog is a most trusty guardian. He 
will keep a vigilant watch over children trusted 
to him, and willingly lose his life in their de- 
fence. One of our exchanges tells the follow- 
ing sad story of a dog, that had doubtless lost a 
little child drowned in the sea: 


I was disturbed from my meditations by a low, 
whining sound, and looking down, saw a dog 
standing before me. Its coat was dripping with 
water, one of the fore feet covered with blood, 
and the sad, wistful look in its eve went to my 
heart. I gently patted its head, and taking a 
piece of bread from my pocket, offered it some; 
but the animal scarce even glanced at it, and 
only continued to look at me with that sad, 
searching gaze, as if asking assistance. Atter 
awhile he turned a little way back on the sands, 
and Jaid himself down, casting a look toward 
me. My curiosity and interest were both aroused, 
and | followed. 

At first I could see nothing, but presently, 
from under the paw of the animal, which was 
placed protectingly on it, I drew out a little 
glove—only a little well-worn child’s glove— 
where life seemed still lingering, so completely 
had it retained the form of the fingers which 
had once worn it. 1 cast my eyes over the wide 
waters, but no sign of life or death was there; 
only the mute token in my hand spoke of both. 
Long | searched up and down the shore, but in 
vain. The poor Jittle body must have been car- 
ried out to sea, and was never found, so far as I 
know. 

“Ah! little one,” I sighed, “have the greedy 
waves, then, required such an offering as thou, 
young, innocent and forlorn; and is there no 
mourner for thee save this faithful dog, and no 
monument save this little glove? At least,” | 
continued, as I folded it carefully into my port- 
folio, “it shall live in my memory, and thou, 
poor creature, in my affections.” 

I stooped, as I spoke, to caress the still pros- 
trate animal, and so great had been the absorp- 
tion of my feclings that I had not marked the 
incoming tide; but ngw a wave rushed up, and 
though 1 was still beyond its reach, it wrapped 
its coronal of foam about the weak and wasted 
form of the faithful dog, andgarried it helpless- 
ly back into the ocean. One short, sharp bark, 
one feeble struggle, and the brave heart sank to 
rise no more. Itis long since this happened, 
but the glove still lies in my pocket-book, and 
a tear in my heart when I recall its guardian’s 
fate. 


THOROUGHLY FRIGHTENED. 





into a keg of gunpowder. 


such circumstances. 


the human heart in every clime. 


ling merrily among the crowd. 


lower rooms, he met the servant maid, an igno- 
rant country wench, who was carrying a light 


stick. 





dropped. I afforded some amusement to those 
around me, by the eagerness with which I seized 
a telescope, and the positiveness with which I 
averred that [ saw my old home. 


During that day, boat after boat came off to i:umediately recollected that several barrels of| grow out ef shape. ‘The physician told his 





went into the kitchen to make some arrange 


| bottles, but without the candle. The merchan 


A story is told of an army officer, who, when 
taunted by a brother officer for cowardice, be- 
cause he refused to accept a challenge, took a 
candle from the table and thrust its lower end 
“There,” said he, 
“Jet us see whose courage will hold out the 
longer?” The scoffing officer beat an immedi- 
ate retreat, not caring to test his courage under 
A New York paper tells a 
story of one of the old merchants of that city, of 
asimilar character, which showed great heroism : 

A party had been collected at his house to 
give eclat to one of those little family festivals 
which brighten the dark track of life, and cheer 
It was his 
daughter's wedding day; crowds of her young 
acquaintances circled round her, and as the fa- 
ther gazed proudly on the face of the young 
bride, he wished as bright a prospect might 
open for his other children who were gambol- 


Passing through the passage connecting the 


ed tallow candle in her hand without a candle- 
He blamed her for this dirty conduct, and 


ments With his wife about the supper table. The 
girl shortly returned with her arms full of ale! 


gunpowder had been placed in his cellar during 
the day, and that his foreman had opened one 
of the barrels to select 2 sample for a customer. 
“Where is your candle?” he inquired, in the 
utmost agitation. : 

“I couldn’t bring it up with me, for my hands 
were full,’’ said the girl. 

“Where did you leave it?” ; 
“Well, ’'d no candlestick, sol stuck it into 
some black sand that’s there in one of the tubs.” 
The merchant dashed down the cellar steps; 
the passage was long and dark, and as he groped 
his way on, his knees threatened to give way 
under him, his breath was choked, and his flesh 
seemed suddenly to become dry and parched, as 
if he already felt the suffocating blast of death. 
At the extremity of the passage, in the front 
cellar, under the very room where his children 
and the friends were revelling, he discerned the 
open powder barrel, full almost to the top—the 
candle stuck lightly in the loose grains, with a 
long red snuff of burnt-out wick topping the 
small and gloomy flame. 

This sight seemed to wither all his powers, 
and the merry laugh of the youngsters above 
struck upon his heart like the knell of death. 
He stood for some moments gazing upon the 
light, unable to advance. He fancied the can- 
dle was moved—was falling! With desperate 
energy he dashed forward; but how was he to 
remove it? The slightest touch would cause 
the small live coal of wick to fall into the loose 
powder. With unequalled presence of mind he 
placed a hand cach side of the candle, with the 
open palms upward, and the distended fingers 
pointed toward the object of his care, which, as 
his hands gradually met, was secured in the 
clasping or locking of his fingers, and safely re- 
moved from the head of the barrel. 

When he reached the head of the stairs the 
excitement was over; he smiled at the danger 
he had conquered; but the reaction was too 
powerful, and he fell into fits of most violent 
and dreadful laughter. He was conveyed sense- 
less to bed, and many weeks elapsed ere his 
nerves recovered sufficient tone to allow him to 
resnme his habits of every day life. 


++ 


FISHING WITH BEARDLESS 
HOOKS. 


Some months ago, business led me to an out 
of the way place, where, near by a fall of water, 
there lived two boys, one eight and the other 
ten. They were bright eyed, inquisitive little 
chaps, but generally without either hat or shoes, 
and often with pants and jacket sadly rent. 
Busied as I was in the repairs of an old mill, 
these boys were handy to send on errands, bring 
tools, look after my horse turned out to bait in 
the road, and do numberless little things to save 
the steps of those who were older. 

One day, on reaching the mill, I saw the old- 
est boy standing upon a rock, partly hidden by 
the foliage of the surrounding trees, fishing, and 
as often as he felt a nibble he would jerk his 
line as spitefully out of the water, as though he 
bore the little fish some terrible grudge, and 
wanted to pay it by twitching t'.eir heads off. I 
asked him why he did so, and explained as well 
as I was able the best modes of taking such fish 
as made the little brook their home. 

After hearing me patiently and respectfully, 
he said, “Mister, you fish with a hook that has 
get a beard onit; and when you hook one he 
stays. My hook haint gota beard. It’s an old 
broken one that Liger Green gave me. I haint 
got the money to buy anewone. Mother wants 
the pennies you gave me. [like to fish; like to 
catch ‘em for mother; and I have to twitch ’em 
when they bite, or they will wiggle off, and I 
shall Jose ’em.” 

Lliked the talk of that boy. He did not grum- 
ble about his old hook, but did the best he could 
with what he had todo with; and day after day, 
as I saw him doing it, and taking to his mother 
the reward of his toil which had cost him so 
much care, and thought, and skill, 1 knew he 
was laying, with that a.der rod in his hands, the 
foundations of a grand character. 

That is the way Horace Greeley bezan. He 
fished awhile with abeardless hook. His father 
was very poor, and he had scarcely any books, 
and what he had he was obliged to read by the 
dim light of pine knots which his own fore- 
thought had gathered; but he is now one of the 
ablest writers, as well as one of the most infla- 
ential men in America. 

And so with John Jacob Astor. He had no 
money, or comparatively none, when he came 
to this country, but he wanted to trade, and so 
he carried his little bundle of goods around un- 
der his atm, or in his hands. He fished with a 
beardless hook. Afterward he bought furs, and 
carried them on his back, hundreds of miles, to 
market, and when he died he had grown from 
absolute poverty to be the richest man in the 
country. 

There is scarcely a great or good man on this 
side of the Atlantic, that did not have a tough 
time in his boyhood, did not fish awhile with 
a beardless hook}; and of all the boys now in 
the country, those only will arrive at eminence 
who do the best they cun with what they have 
to do with; never complain, but push cheerful- 
ly and resolutely on in the path that leads up- 
ward to a noble, and good, and grand manhood. 





mother to have an iron boot made. §o the boot 
was made and puton; but Johnny found it un- 
pleasant and painful. 

Some of the neighbors said it was cruel in his 
mother to make him wear it; and often he would 
beg his mother to take the beot off. 

A lady, staying at the house, got tired of his 
complaints, and told his mother she thought it 
would be better to remove it. His mother was 
grieved. She looked with tender love upon her 
little boy, and as she stroked his head. she said, 
“E must do for my child, not what is most 
pleasant, but what is right, and what will be 
the most useful for him hereafter.” 

The disease was cured, and Johnny grew up, 
with strong limbs, and a firm, quick tread. 
Many and many a time he would throw his arms 
round her neck, and say,— 

“O, mother, I never can thank you enouch 
for making me wear that iron boot. It was the 
best thing you ever did for me. If it hadn’t 
been for that, I would have been a poor cripple 
all my life.” 

Every trial that we have, our Heavenly Fa- 
ther puts upon us for our good. 





A CAT AND RAT STORY. 
The following, says the Ottawa Republican, 


is given by a farmer living near us, as a verita- 
ble truth: : 


He was sitting in his barn, engaged in mend- 
ing an old harness, when he observed his favevite 
cat, Tom, cautiously approaching an opening be- 
hind two barrels. Tom squatted near the point of 
observation, his tail moving with majestic slow- 
ness, his ears set forward inquiringly, while his 
body glided nearer and nearer the opening. 
Suddenly, he shot forward, like a black bolt 
of lightning, and as quickly back again, bring- 
ing with him a huge rat. The rat struggled 
violently, and squealed terribly; but Tom 
laughed, his long black tail proudly perpen- 
dicular. Tom laughed before he was out of the 
woods, for the terrible screams of his victim 
called a whole regiment of rats to the rescue. 
They rushed in upon Tom from every point of 
the compass, too swift and numerous to be 
ceunted. 

Tom was surprised out of his discretion, and 
sprang up three feet from the floor, with a rat 
holding to each hind leg, and the rest eager for 
him to come down. He came down, of course, 
and then began a most fearful struggle. Tom 
expostulated terribly, (in cat-Latin) furiously 
fighting. The rats fought in silence, except 
when Tom’s sharp teeth met under the backbone 
of some luckless wretch. 

Tom was losing ground. The pressure was 
too great for him. He was down, two or three 
clinging to each leg, half-a-dozen at his throat, 
and rats swarming all over him. 

At this critical moment, an Amazon cat, with 
her two grown kittens, leaped from the hay- 
mow, and took sides with Tom. This timely 
reinforcement soon ended the struggle. Tom 
limped away, bleeding freely, but the dcad and 
dying victims of his prowess were no less than 
thirteen, besides the wounded that escaped. No 
prisoners taken. 





ADVICE OF AN ACTRESS. 


I was sitting in the parlor of the hotel at B., 
reading, when a lady hastily entered, and, ad- 
dressing me, said,— 

“What time shall you start for the theatre?” 
Then, glancing at my face, added, “Excuse me, 
sir, | thought you were one of our company.” 
It was Miss , & celebrated actress, who 
was at that time an inmate of the house; andl 
said, pleasantly, 

“I never went to the theatre.” 

“What!” she exclaimed, “have you never 
heard Forrest, the great tragedian ?” 

“No,” L replied; “I was taught by my parents 
to shun the drama. Some, however, whom I 
respect, say that I was wrongly educated in this 
matter, and that if 1 should once visit the thea- 
tre, I should see my error. You certainly know 
all about it, and I would like to ask your opin- 
ion. Would you advise me to attend ?” 

The tragedienne’s countenance grew pale as 
she answered, with an expression whose mourn- 
ful seriousness haunted me long after,— 

“Sir, if you have never been to the theatre, I 
advise you never to go!” and, without another 
word, she left the room. 

Ihave thought since, in connection with her 
sad, weary look, of the touching wail of the 
English actor, Robson, uttered throughout his 
last illness, “O, my wasted and unprofitable life!” 
and I have wondered if the patrons of the stage 
ever consider that their amusement is purchased 
at the terrible cost of the peace of mind, and 
perhaps the eternal happiness of the performers 
they applaud; and if the young, when for the 
first time they go to the playhouse, know how 
many famous actors and actresses have uttered 
earnest and heart-broken protests against the 
theatre.—Christian Press. 
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A PLACE OF MANY WATERS. 








—Hearth and Home. 
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THE IRON BOOT. 

It is often best to bear much suffering at pres- 
ent, to escape a great deal worse by-and-by. 
But it is not always easy to see this in advance, 
and children think their parents cruel in sub- 
jecting them to inconvenience and pain, The 
following is a good illustration: 








A little boy had a disease in one of his legs. 
t| It made the bones of his foot and ankle soft, and 


There are five thousand, one hundred and 
fifty one streams in Maine, represented upon 
the map; and these have so many branches that 
the surface seems alive with running waters, 
making acomplete net-work of rivers and brooks. 


Maine seems to be a sort of Mesopotamia,— 
“between the rivers,” or “among the rivers.” 


+> 
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Our homes are like the instruments of music. 
The strings that give melody or discord are the 
members, If each is rightly attuned they will 





all viorate in harmony; but a single discordant 





string jars through the instrument and destroys 
its sweetnegs. : 
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For the Companion. 
AMY AND AGGIE. 


Amy and' Aggie were two little girls who lived 
with their grandpa and grandma. 

Their father and mother were dead. 

Amy was five years old, and Aggie was three. 

One morning, Amy went into the kitchen to 
ask Nora for a string. She wanted it for a 
clothes-line, for she and Aggie were playing it 
was washing-day, and they wanted to hang up 
their dollics’ clothes. 

It was Nora’s washing-day, too, and Amy 
found the kitchen full of steam, and Nora scrub- 
bing away at the tub as hard as she could. 

“Please, Nora, give me a string?” asked Amy. 
“Aggie and I have got a great washing, and we 
want to put out our line.” 

“T’ll get it in a moment,” said Nora, good- 
naturedly. ‘Just wait till I gef these clothes out 
of the tub.” 

So Amy climbed up into a chair, and waited. 

Nora’s mintite was a good long one, but she 
got the string at last, and gaveittoAmy. But, 
O, dear! just as Amy was getting down from 
the chair, she put one foot into a pail of hot 
water, that Nora had carelessly left near her. 








The hot water burned her foot very much, | 
and she screamed so loudly that Nora dropped | 
her basket of clean clothes, and grandma and | 
little Aggic came running to see what was the 
matter. 

Poor little Amy! Nora carried her into tho 
sitting-room, and grandma took off her shoc 
and stocking, and put oil and flour on her foot. 
Then she wrapped some soft bandages around it. 

Little Aggie stood by, and cried because Amy 
did. But when the pain had gone down a little, 
they both laughed, to see how large the foot 
looked in its bandages. 

“Why,” said Aggie, “you’ve dot one dreat 
foot, and one ’ittle tinty tonty one!” 

“I can’t wear my stocking,” said Amy; “my 
foot is almost as big as grandpa’s.” 2 

“Then you can wear one of grandpa’s stock- 
izgs,” said grandma. So she brought a pair of 
grandpa’s blue stockings, and put one of them 
carefully on Amy’s foot. 

They all laughed to see how funny it looked. 
Aggie danced about in great glee, and Amy 
lauched, too, with the tears still standing on 
her face. 

“I wish I could wear the other stocking,” said 
Aggie. “Mayn’t I, grandma, se I can have a 
biz foot like Amy’s?” 

“Nonsense, child!” said grandma. “You 
don’t want that great stocking on. Amy’s foot 
was scalded, you know, but yours is well 
enough.” And she picked up the stocking, 
and put it away. 

Azgie looked very much disappointed. “If 
my foot was burned, like Amy’s, could I wear 
it?” she asked, presently. 

“Yes,” said grandma, “when your foot gets 
burned, like Amy’s, you may wear it all you 
please.” 

“I guess you wouldn’t like the ache,” said 
Amy, mournfully. 

“Hoh!” said Aggie. 

Pretty soon, Aggie slipped out into the kitchen. 
Nora was hanging out the clothes, but the pail 
of hot water stood there, near the chair. 

Aggie ran up to it, and put her foot in. 

The water wasn’t quite so hot as it was when 
Amy put hers in, but it was hot enough to hurt 
Aggie a great deal more than she expected it 
would, 





came running in again, to sec what was the 
matter. 

Aggie didn’t care much just then,about wear- 
ing grandpa’s stocking She cried with a good 
will. 

Grandma and Nora tried not to laugh, for 
they felt sorry for the little girl. 

So they wrapped up her foot like Amy’s, and 
put grandpa’s other stocking on it. 





The two little girls sat there, looking so 
mournful, that grandma and Nora had to go 
into the kitchen and laugh. 

“O, the poor little victims!’ said Nora, wiping 
her eyes on her apron. Then she thought of 
Aggie, and laughed again, till she almost lost 
her breath. . 

And the “little victims” had to sit still all 
day. a. 
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LITTLE HANDS. 


Were they made to scratch? 
Were they made to tear? 
O, no! such hands as those 
Would give much pain and care; 


Were they made to strike? 
Were they made to steal? 

O, no! such hands as those 
Would bring us woe, not weal; 


Tender little hands! 

Wherefore were they made? 
Did not the Saviour think 

That they would give Him aid 


In cleansing earthly homes 
From misery oni sin, 

By driving darkness out, 
And letting sunshine in? 


¥es, children’s little hands 
Forhighest good were made; 
In them a price for love 
And purest joy was laid. 


Useful little hands 

Will find, if understood, 
This world is very full 

Of ways for doing good. 


Active little hands, 
With strength to do and dare, 
May build u a of joy, 
And pull down heaps of care. 


Gentle little hands 
May save much needless pain! 
Then teach them tender ways, 
It will not be in vain. 


Helpful little hands 
Like pleasing others best; 
And, by a Golden Rule, - 
They make their owner blest. 


The feeblest little hands 

May have some cross to bear; 
Who keeps it to the end, 

A crown of life shall wear. 


Faithful little hands 
For noblest work were made; 
Christ purchased them for this— 
His love the ransom paid. 
Cousin Lorrie. 





A SILENT TEACHER. 

A city missionary was visiting in one of those 
courts in a city, where the houses are crowded 
with inhabitants, and,where every room is the 
dwelling of a separate family, and, in a lone 
room at the top of one of these houses, he met 
with an aged woman, whose scanty pittance of 
half a crown a week was scarcely sufficient for 
her bare subsistence. 
He observed, in a broken tea-pot that stood at 
the window, a strawberry plant growing. He 
remarked, from time to time, how it continued 
to grow, and with what care it was watched and 
tended. 
“Your plant flourishes nicely; you will soon 
have strawberries upon it.” 
“O, sir,” replied the woman, “it is not for the 
sake of the fruit that I prize it; but I am very 
poor, too poor to keep any living creature, and 
it is a great comfort to me to have that living 
plant, for I know it can only live by the power 
of God; and, as I sec it live and grow from day 
to day, it tells me that God is near.” 


2 
“or 


Tue Burrerrry.— Look at that beautiful 
butterfly, and learn from it to trust in God. 
One might wonder where it could live in tem- 
pestuous nights, in the whirlwind, or in the 
stormy day; but I have noticed it is safe and 
dry under the broad leaf, while rivers have been 





A LITTLE BOY’S FAITH IN JESUS. 


One day, as alittle boy was crossing a dam, 
his foot slipped, and he fell into it in one of its 
deepest parts. His companion ran at once to 
the nearest house for assistance; but when aid 
reached the drowning boy, hardly a ripple moved 
the surface of the water to show where he went 
down. A strong arm, however, soon brought 
him to the surface.. But O how changed from 
the merry boy of a few moments before, were 
those livid features, those staring eyes, that cold, 
dripping form! Would life ever return? After 
some time of deep anxiety, with what delizht 
did his friends hail the first signs of returning 
consciousness! 

When he became able to speak, he said, “I 
thought I should dic; but I was not afraid.” 
He was asked, “Why not?” ‘The reply was, 
“Tlove Jesus. I said my prayer. I thought of 
my parents and little sisters, whom I should 
never see again.” He further stated that, while 
he was in the deep water, he thought that, 
though father and mother did not know where 
he was, Jesus knew; and thus this boy, only 
eight years old, had a faith in the Saviour that 
enabled him to say, “I am not afraid to die.” 








THE BEST PLACE 
TO BUY 
CARPETINGS, 
OILCLOTHS, éo., 


—I3 AT— a 


GOLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNIGHT'S, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 


33 Washington Street; Boston. 
10—6w 


CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


Perry’s Worm Tea, a safe and effectual VEa- 
ETABLE Lament for Worms, Worm Fits and Worm Fe- 
ver. Price, 25cts. Sold by Burk & PERRY, Wholesale 
Druggists, 26 Tremont St., Boston, and by dealers genc- 
rally. 10-tf 








Attention !—Receipts for Silver Plating, Ameri- 
can Grease I.xtractor and_ prepared Solder. Only 25 cts. 
forall! E. M. Jonnson, Putnam, Ct. 10—lw 


The Mothers’ Journal 
FREE! 


Send stamp and your address, and we will send youa 
copy without charge. No mother or family can afford to 
be without it. Now in its 35th year. Finely illustrated 
with stcel and wood engravings. Monthly, at $é¢ per 
yous, - ‘rca, begin at any time, or back numbers 
supplied. 

Many canvasser wanted for every church. Cash will 
be paid for new subscribers. Address, for specimen and 
particula:s, “MOTHERS’ JOURNAL, Chicago, lll. 10 2w 








WANTED.—Agents in all parts of the United 
States to sell our great book forthe million, viz., THE 
LIFE OF THE LATE GEO. PEABODY, illustrated 
and published at a price suited to the times. 

-2w B. B. RUSSELL, Boston, Mass. 





PERFECTLY SAFE and worthy of entire confidence is 
the remedy known as White Pine Compound. Itis ve 
efficacious in coughs, colds, pulmonary affections, and all 
affections of the kidneys. 10—lw 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 


The Wonder of the Age--with single, eye-pointed Nee- 
dle. Simple, Cheap, Reliable—for Family use. Agents 
wanted every where to introduce them. Address H1ink- 
LEY KNITTING MACHINE Co., Bath Me., or 176 Broad- 
way, New York. *4—l3w 


Breathe Pure Air! 


Sunday School Rooms, Churches, Gity and Town 
Halls, Dwelling Houses, School Houses, Work- 
shops, Drying-Rooms, &c., satisfactorily Ventilated 


By the U. S. Ventilation Co. .... Boston. 


Hundreds of cases of perfect success. Reliable local 
agents wanted. 9—3weop 


BOVE ZS & CO.; 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 1” 


Vegetable, Flower and Agricultural Seeds, 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Plants, &c. 


53 North Market St..........Boston, Mass. 
OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


To the Flower and Vegetable Garden, and Cata- 
logue of Seeds for 1870, 


The 37th Edition, revised, enlarged and improved, con- 
taining 148 pages, illustrated wi.h more than 100 fine en- 
gravings. 

A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE, 
and a descriptive list of more than 2508 varicties of Flow- 
er and Vegetable Seeds, embracing every noveity intro- 
duc: d in 1869, with full and plain practical directions for 
the culture of flowers and plants, the arrangement of the 














the best French Gladiolus, including the superb new va- 


garden, &c. Also, a descriptive list of 150 varieties of 





YOU WILL LIKE 


ye ag: oe =) 
BARTRAM & FANTONW 


IT! 


Sewing Machines 
Are unsurpassed in 
SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY, AND BEAUTY, 


15 Varieties of Work! 


Hemming, Binding, 

Felling, Cording, 

Ruffiing, Gimp Trimming, 
Tucking, Faggoting, 
Frilling, Embroidering, 
Quilting. Reversible Plaiting 
Braiding, and Button Holes. 


HANCOCK SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
NEW ENGLAND AGENTS, 


12 Temple Place............ aaa -»--Boston. 





@@™ Agents wanted throughout New England. 4) 
10—4w 





Family School for Boys.—Eight boys, from 
eight years of age and upward, can be reccived into the 
family of C. E. Houghton, Marlboro’, N. Il. Instruction 
given in all the English branches, and in Latin and Greck, 
if desired. Number strictly limited to cight. Particu- 
lars by mail. 

REFERENCES.—Rev. G. Lyman, Rev. S. P. Cook, Rev. 
Il. P. Osguod, Dr. 8S. A. Richardson, Marlboro’, N. IL; 
Hon. R. 8. Frost, Chelsea, Ms.; Rev. 2. 2. Leach, Keene, 
N. H.; Prof. L. F. Ward, Bernardston, Ms. ;:Rev. T. 8. 
Norton, Northbridge Centre, Ms. 10- 





Books, Magazines, Music, Youth’s Com- 
panion, &c., &c., bound in any desired styic, at low pri- 
ces, by C. HERSEY, 179 Washington St,, Boston. 9—4w 


GREGORY’S SEED CATALOGUE. 
MY ANNUAL CATALOGUE, containing a list of 
mary novelties, besides all the standard vegetables of 
the garden (over 100 «f whuh are «f my ow g-awing), 
with a choice list of Flower Seed, will be forwarded 
gratis toall. I warrant my seed shali prove as repre- 
sented. I warrant it shall reach cach purchaser. I warm 
rant all money forwarded shall reach me. Send for a 
Catalogue. JAMES J. Il. GREGORY, 

9—6w ° Marbichead, Mass. 


BOSTON WEEKLY SPECTATOR, 
29 Court St., Boston. 


A Largo Quarto of Nows, Art, Literature, Business 
and Agriculture. 











The aim is to present a Family paper of unsurpassed 
general excellence: its Editorials candid, temperate, and 
of a high order of literary merit; iis Stores unobjection- 
able, but alive with interest; its News reliable and fresh; 
its Prices Current carefully revised and accurate; its 
Market Reports of Dry Goods, Wool, Boot and Shoe, 
. Leather, Lumber, Live Stock, and Produce, as full and 
faithful as possible. In short, it is quite invaluable and 
indispensable to the family «f the country gentleman, 
Send fur specimen number. Price, $2 per annum. in ad- 
vance. 8--l0w 





PIAINO FORTES 
From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 


to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 
6—3m WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange St., Boston. 
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TO THE WORK'ING CLASS.—We are now prerared 
to furnish all classes with constant employment: t home 
the wh. le of the time or fur the spare moments. Business 
new, light and protitable. Persons of either scx easily 
carn frum 50c to 65 per evening, and a proportional sum 
by devoting their whole time to the businces, Boys and 
girls carn néarly as muchas men. That all who see this 
notice may send their address, and teat the bu inces, wo 
make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not well 
satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sainple, which will do to 
commence work on,a dacopy of he Keone Jatera- 
ry Comn.-nior—one of the largest and best family news- 
papers published - all sent free by mai'. Reader, if you 
want permanent, profitable work, address E. C. ALLEN 
& CO., Augusta, Maine. 6-3m 








Sewing Machines. 


All kinds of Machines for sale by installments of $10 
er month to parties in the city or within thirty miles of 
Soston. Sewing Machines exchanged, repaired and to 
let. For particulars, enclose stamp. 
B. D. WALLACE, 
3—tf 144 Washington sireet, boston, 


Agents! Read This! 
We will pay Agents a Salary of $30 per 
week and expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell 
our new wonderful inventions. Acdrees 
3 3m M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


PARLOR FURNITURE, 
- ALSO— 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking and 
Reclining Chairs, manufactured by 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


Seteveem, 27 Sudbury and 69 Portland Sts., Boston. 
-l3w 














rieties of 1869, now fir-t offered; all the flower 
ing bulbs, such as Lilies, Tuberoses, Tigridias, &c., to- 
gether with every requisite for the garden. A copy mail- 
ed to every applicant on the receipt of 25 cevts. Our 
customers supplied free ot charge. Addiess HOVEY & 
CO., 53 North Market Street, Boston. 5 -4w 





SPRING IS COMING AND NOW IS 
the ‘iime to Subscribe fur MOORE'S RURAL NEW- 
YORKER, the Largest, 
ReraL and Famiry WEEKLY in the World! Every 
Farmer, Hor iculturist, or owner of a Garden, will find 
it a profitab e investment. As an Illustrated Litera 


Town and Country. Only $3a year. The five Januar; 
numbers sent, as specimens, fer 25 cts., or a single spec 
men free, Addre 








So she screamed, and grandma and Nora 


ed, and mountain oaks torn up by the roots. 


Best and Cheapest ILLUSTRATED 


and Family Paper it is superior, and adapted to both 





PIANO-FORTES. 
Pianos of every description, at prices vary mg from 875 
to $275. Each Piano warranted satisfactory in every pare 





ticular. A. M. LELAND, 
1-3m No. 289 Washington Street. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


All materials for OIL WATER COLORS, and laste. 
Painting and Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c., whole- 
sale and retail. A. A. WALKER, Importer, 

1—3m 322 Washington St., Boston. 





YOUR NAME—Cut in Stencil, any style Ictters, for 
marking clothing, with genuine Indclible Ink, or 2 Stcel 





$8 
9lw D. D.T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, New York. 








Stamp or Brand, for marking tools, &c., at JACOB'S, 151 
Washington Street, Boston. ' q—tt 
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TERMS: 
The Surscriprion Price of the CompaNron is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—The Publishers must be noti- 
fied by letter when a subscriber wishes his paper stopped. 
All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
ws are held responsible until arrearayes are paid, and 

eir papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper issent, Your name cannot be found on our books 
unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








. For the Companion. 
LETTERS OF LIGHT. 


There are persons who profess to tell the 
character of a person from his handwriting. 
Their guesses are sometimes right, but more 
frequently altogether wrong. Lately it has been 
discovered that the sun and stars also write, and 
that their writing is always the same, and tells 
us exactly what sort of stuff they are made of. 

We have long known that the sun is a good 
artist, and can take pictures very accurately, 
and also that when one of his rays is made to 
pass through a prism it produces a strip of beau- 
tiful colors, like a rainbow. 

Recently, on close examination of this slice of 
rainbow, or spectrum, as it is called, it was found 
that the sun is a writer, also. The spectrum 
was seen to be crossed by many dark lines, some 
of them faint and thin, others bolder and more 
distinct, some far apart, others clustered togeth- 
er so thickly as to look like a single line or bar. 

More than twenty thousand lines have been 
counted on the sun’s spectrum. His solar maj- 
esty may thus be regarded as the author of a 
poem, consisting of over twenty thousand lines. 
A long pocm, but most interesting to read. 
These lines have cach been marked with a let- 
ter of the alphabet and a number, so that they 
are all known and labelled like the articles in a 
museum. 

The question now arises, ‘What message does 
the sun send usin these lines? How shall we 
read them? This writing seems almost as hard 
to decipher as the hieroglyphics of Egypt, or 
the arrow-headed letters of the Assyrians. We 
know there are spots on the sun’s face, but # 
surely cannot be that each of the twenty thou- 
sand lines represents a spet. 

Let us try artificial lights, and sceif they have 
any fines on their spectra, and whether these 
vill tall us any thing, or throw any light on the 
subject. 

First, let us try the flame of sodium, which is 
the base of our common salt. Are there any 
lines? Yes, there is a double line Which exact- 
ly eorresponds to the line Icttered D in the solar 
alphabet. Do other objects when burned in a 
bright flame produce the same line? No, ne 
ether substance writes its name in this way. 
Line PD then stands for sodium, and we jump 
to the conelusion that there is sodium in the 
sun. 

Letus next try iron. This metal, being the 
most important of all our metals, actually takes 
about four hundred and sixty lines to write its 
name, but each one of these lines is found in 
precisely the same color and position in the spec- 
trum of a sunbeam; the inference then is that 
there is any quantity of iron in the great orb of 
day. 

Other metals are found to have their own sig- 
natures, always the same, so that there can be 
no mistake about them. Their writing also 
tells what is their condition. When the light 
comes from a vaporous body, the spectrum ex 
hibits a number of bright colored bands, with 
dark spaces between them. Again, when the 
light passes through gas or vapor, the lines are 
changed from bright to dark. 

Thus the vapor of sodium writes the double 
line known as D, but if its rays pass through the 


| or silver. 





vapor of heated lime, the yellow line is changed 
to dark. 

So when other metals write, as it were, in dif- 
ferent colored inks, the interference of another 
vapor turns all the characters into black. Thus 
every object diffusing light, however distant, 
sends us word about itself, and not only about 
its own condition, but also about its cireum- 
stances, 

When different substances are mixed togeth- 
cr, their spectral lines are still always the same 
and distinct from each other, no matter wheth- 
er the quantity be large or small. The one hun- 
dred and eighty millionth part of a grain of so- 
dium has been detected in this way, by the ap- 
pearance of its double D line; and sodium ex- 
ists not only in the sun, but in almost every 
thing else. 

The signature of a great many substances has 
been found in the sunbeam—magnesium, calci- 
um, manganese, lime, copper, zinc, cobalt, nick- 
el, &c. But there is no indication of either gold 
It is sometimes said that all the coin 
is gone to the moon; we know for a certainty 
that it is not in the sun. 

Hydrogen is the only gas which we are sure 
the sun possesses; but this he has in great 
abundance. 

The greatest wonder of all is, that certain 
metals have been dound in the sun before they 
were found on earth. <A beautiful green line in 
the spectrum, which belonged to no known sub- 
stance, led to the discovery of a metal called 
thallium, which is so soft, that it can be cut 
with a knife, Fowr or five new metals have thus 
given in their names as members of the frater- 
nity. No sign of water has been found in our 
solar centre. It is, therefore, of no use our 
thinking of living there. 

The sun’s spectrum tells us, moreover, that it 
is not only hot at the great source of light and 
heat, but that it is meltingly hot; that iron, 
brass, copper, all the substances it possesses, 
are in a molten state. As the spectrum shows 
black lines, we learn, too, that the light of the 
sun passes through a gaseous atmosphere. This 
is the hydrogen which has been already men- 
tioned. 

It is now found that this it is which forms the 
beautiful flames which have been seen round 
the sun’s edge in an eclipse, in the most various 
forms, such as sickles, Turkish scimitars, pyra- 
mids, tongues of flame, &c., and in the most 
gorgeous tints of rose-colored, crimson, carmine, 
scarlet, &e. 

These bright figures must now be regarded as 
gushes of burning hydrogen gas, in which the 
sun is probably entirely enveloped. Their forms 
exceedingly changeable and unsteady. Three 
of them, which must have measured twenty- 
seven, thousand miles in length, were observed 
to disappear altogether in ten minutes. 

Our reading of the telegrams from the stars 
and comets must be deferred to another ogea- 
sion. 





VARIETY. 


A PRINCE’S PLAYGROUND. 

Our readers will like to know how the little 
Napoleon plays—and not envy his playthings, 
we hope. The enjoyment of a really happy 
child does not depend much on the cost of his 
toys, though we think a good many of the little 
folks would rather prefer a dirt pie toa dia- 
mond, or-a snowball to a locomotive: 


A favorite spot at St. Cloud with the imperial 
family is the extremity of the Orangerie, in a 
reserved garden cated by Marie Antoinette “Fe- 
licite,” the name it still goes by. Itis between 
the chateau and two waterfalls on the western 
side. 

Here the trees form porticos all round, and 
here it is the imperial prince takes his gymnas- 
tic lessons. 

In one corner of this garden is an arbor, un- 
der which are two plain chairs and a rustic ta- 
ble. This accommodation is for the emperor 
and empress when they are invited by their son 
to come and see him perform the duties of train- 
master, stoker, engineer, guard and signal bear- 
er in one. 

He has a perfect engine, rails, a set of first 
and second class cars, and every appliance used 
fur steam locomotion. He has learned the man- 
agement of a railway train from this mechani- 
cal masterpiece, and sometimes distresses the 

ublic by upsetting the whole affair down a steep 

ank, when the pace ay figured by large 
effigies, get turned over, run over, smashed, and 
a terrible excitement ensues. 

It amuses the emperor exceedingly to puzzle 
the boy with questions about tariffs, distances, 
weight of luggage, &c. 


oe —__—_— 





What Noses ARE FoR?—At the late meet- 
ing of the Educational League in Birmingham, 
Eng., one of the speakers told two stories, de- 
signing to illustrate the failure of present meth- 
ods of teaching. A teacher was trying to show 
her pupils that they saw with their eyes and 
heard with their ears, but it was a revelation to 


them. She then said, ‘You have noses, what 
are they for?” After a dead silence for a mo- 
ment, an adventurous youth replied, ‘Please, 
ma’am, to be wiped!” . 





A GHOSTLY ECHO. 
The River Nile has many peculiarities and 
eccentricities; among others, that which is so 
amusingly portrayed below: 


We were on the upper deck of our Nile boat, 
smoking; old Hadji at the helm, quavering 
something—a dirge, perhaps—in an under tone. 

Suddenly, he cried out, “Yellah!”’ merely that 
some one forward might move a bit out of his 
view, which was done. 

But just then, from out the silence, there broke 
a far-off spectral answer,—Yellah !”—distinct, 


‘deliberate, incisive: not like the voice of sweet 


nymph, Echo, soft and low, but the sounding 
skeleton of Hadji’s own utterance,—“Yeiah !”— 
eid issuing from the black region under 
the hill. 

He started back, appalled; and, indeed, I never 
heard a more ghostly reverberation. Leisurely 
and distinct was the reply. 

We made the sailors sing a chorus, which 
came back to us, verse by verse. Our friend 
under the hill was lively. We got up our guns, 
and fired him a salute, keeping time—one, two, 
three. We counted seventeen after the last shot, 
before it came back in thunder—one, two, three. 

“The friends of our youth, where are they?” 
we urgently asked. 

There was silence. Then, from the blackness, 
the voice came, in mocking answer,—‘‘ WHERE 
ARE THEY?’— accompanied with a hideous 
chuckle that Smith, the unsentimental, had seen 
fit to add. 

Somebody laughed at this, and the hilarity of 
that mysterious person under the dark moun- 
tain was quite fiendish. I never heard the like. 

Nothing, indeed, can surpass the weirdness 
of some of these Nile echoes. The intense silence 
also permits one to listen, while the sound-waves 
ripple about, in all their eccentricities and mul- 
tiplications, until they fade out entirely. 


————__.__—__ 


TOM’S OPINION. 
The windows are white, and the wind whistles loud 
And close round the fireplace the old people crowd. 
“What a dreary, cold day!’’ 
They all, shivering, say; 
But orm, though I know, with the birds and the 
8. 


The ripe cherries, and berries, and tall, shady trees, 
That the summer is pleasant enough in its way, 
Take the year as it goes, let them say what they will, 
There is nothing that’s equal to sliding down hill. 
When boys are together, 
Hurrah for cold weather! 
There is nothing like winter, and sliding Gown hill! 


A good game of ball is a capital ~ 

To keep up one’s spirits, I think, in the spring; 
When the wind is just right 
1 like flying a kite; 

I would make no objections to owning a gun, 

And in going out rowing there’s plenty of fun; 

And then, fishing is jolly when fishes will bite. 

But to take the year through, let them say what they 


will, 
There is nothing that’s equal to sliding down hill, 
To birds of my feather! 
Hurrah for cold weather! 
There is nothing like winter, and sliding down hill! 
—Kiverside Magazine. 
—_—__>—___—_—_ 


“LIGHT COME, LIGHT GO.” 


This is generally the rule with fortunes that 
are obtained suddenly and too easily. 


Mr. Drake, who put down the first oil well in 
this country, and who at one time was worth 
a million dollars, recently died in the poor- 
house. The first derrick and engine still stand 
over the wall, and are very carefully preserved. 
A monument is to be erected to his memory, 
which will contain a room, in which the engine 
is to be placed. 

ee en 


An Innocent Youtu.—In a city, not many 
miles from us, some new sidewalks were laid, 
and the flagstones were soon covered with ad- 
vertisements. A youth from the rural districts 
paused reverently before a stone, on which was 
inscribed: ‘Miss Susan Trowley, Milliner, King 
Street, No. 211.” ‘“‘Why,” said he, soberly 
to some bystanders,.“I shouldn’t hardly ha 
thought she’d ha’ wanted to be buried right here 
in the highway, so. When did she die? eh?’ 


. Quiet NerGusors.—An old gentleman’s 
property adjoins a cemetery, and at one time a 
person looking at it with a view to purchase, ob- 
jected to it on that ground, and asked if its 
proximity did not cause him some annoyance. 
“No, indeed, my dear friend,” said he; “the 
folks in the graveyard are the peaceablest neigh- 
bors I've got.” 


“Why don’t you swear? all the boys do,” 
asked one small fellow of another. 

“(ll cut my tongue out rather than swéar,” 
was the brave and right reply of the other. 
“God is my heavenly Father, and do you think 
I’d speak ugly words of my Father?” 


Old Lady—W hat time does your omnibus go, 
sir? 

Driver—Quarter arter, half arter, quarter of, 
and at. 

Old Lady—Thank you, I wish you a happy 
birthday. 


“MoTuER, I’m afraid a fever would go hard 
with me.” 

“Why, my son?” 

“?’Cause, you see, mother, I’m so small that 


there wouldn’t be room for it to turn. 

A Lonpon umbrella thief returned the pur- 
loined article with the following note: “This 
umbraller has prade hon my konshens ever sin 





I stole him.” 


THROAT AFFECTIONS AND HOARSENESS.—AI] suffering 
from Irritation of the Throat and Hcarseness will be 
agrecably surprised at the almost imm«: diate relief afford- 
ed by the use of “Brown's BRONCHIAL Trocn’s."’ The 
demulcent ingredients allay pulmonary irritation; and, 
after pnblic speaking or singing, when the throat is wea- 
ried and weakened by too much exercise, their use will 
give renewed strength tothe vocal organs. 10—lw 





THE VEGETABLE PULMONARY BaLsaM for Coughs, 
Colds and Consumption. Ag good as ever—as ever the 
best. Get the genuine. Prices, $1 and 50 cents. 10—lw 





Granp CLosine OvuT SALE OF CARPETINGS.—A good 
chance to buy Carpets, Oil-Cloths, etc., cheap. Jouy J. 
PgrasLey & Co.,47 Washington Street, are disposing of 
their stock of Carpetings at the following low prices: 
English Tapestry, $150 per yard; Superfine Ingrain, 
$125 per yard. Three-ply carpetings very low. Oil 
Cloths from 50 to 75 cents per yard. All-wool Ingrain 
from 90 cents to $115 peryard. Stair Carpetings for about 
half price; 2,500 yards enamelled sheet oil cloths, 18 feet 
wide, very lew—just the thing for hotels, saloons, ctc. 
Parties wanting any thing in their line will do well to 
give them a call. 8-—3w 





WHEN you feel acough or bronchial affection — 
ing on the lungs, take AYER'S CHERRY PECTO AL 
and cure it before it becomes incurable. 9—2w 





“It is inferior to no paper of its class in America." 
The Fredericton, N. B., FARMER gives this as its opin- 
ion of the 


New England Farmer, 
and we invite your subscriptions, believing that you will 
get your money's worth. 

Terms: Weekly $2 50, Monthly $150 per year. Send 
stamp for speci and i list. 
*10—lw 





R. P. EATON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





WANTED-AGENTS. 


$75 to $200 per month, every where, male 
and female, to introduce ‘the GENULNE IM PROVED 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider in a most superior manner, 
Price, only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will 
ay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
Beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch."" Every second stitch can be cut, 
and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or 2 commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, 
PA.; BOSTON, MASS., orsT. LOUIS, MO. 
CAUTIVUN.—Beware of all Agents selling Machines 
under the same name as ours, unless they can showa 
Certificate of ee signed by us. We shall not hold 
ourselves responsible for worthless Machines sold by 
other parties, and shall prosecute all parties either selling 
or using Machines under this name to the full extent of 
the law, unless such Machines were obtained from us or 
our agents. Do not be imposed upon by parties who copy 
our advertisement and circulars, and offer worthless Ma- 





chines at a less price. *8—4w 
AMATEUR : 
Cultivator’s Guide 
TO THE 


~ FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDEN. 





24th edition of this popular work, which has met with 
so much favor in the past, is now ready. It has been re- 
written and improved, printed with new type, and on 
fine paper, illustrated with @ beautiful Lithograph, and 
many other fine engravings from nature. It contains 
full description of the cuiture of oyer 1500 varictics of 
Flowers and Vegetables; also descriptive hst of the 
novelties of the present season; to which is added a col- 
lection of 200 choice French Hybrid Gladiolus. This 
work, we feel confident, will compare favorably with 
any similar one. 


From Levi Bartlett, Warner, N. Il. 

“I have received a copy of your superbly gotten up 
Amatcur Cultivator's Guide. 1 think it far ahead of any 
thing of the kind ever before issued from the American 

ress.*’ 

Sent to any address upon receipt of 25 cents for paper 
cover, and 50 cents for tastefully bound in cloth. 

WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 

*6—iweop 


MAPLE LEAVES 


Is the Best, the Most Porvtar and the CHEAPEST 

Magazine published. : 

It contains Sketches, Tales, Useful aud Scientific Arti- 

cles, Stories for Boys and Girls, Puzzles, llilustrations, 

etc., etc., etc. 
Only Fifty Cents a Year. 

Send.in your subscriptions without delay. Specimen 
copies and premium list sent on 4%” of six cents. 
dress 0. A. ROORBACH, 

02 Nassau Street, New York. 

Say in what paper you saw this advertisement. 6-tf 








Snow Flakes in Fire. A new and beautiful 
amusement for winter evenings. “These produce 
the most brilliant and star-like corruscations."' 

Price.....0. +++.-25 cents, 

Oriental Mysteries. ‘They create the greatest 
astonishment and perplexity."* Price, 25 cents. 

Drawing-Room Photography. “Photographs 
may be produced from them in tantaneously.’ 

Price............25 cents. 

Instantaneous Vegetation. This is a chemi- 
cally prepared paper, that burns slowly, leaving the 
ashinan upright position, having the shape and col- 
or of a green shrub or fern, gretesque in appearance, 
with curiously formed leaves. 25 cents. 

The Egyptian Mystery. Wonderful and Cu- 
rious. Price, 25 cents. 

Colored Fires. Red, Green, Blue, White and 
Violet. Price, 26cents each. 

Chinese Parlor Sights. Very pretty. 25cts. 

Drawing-Room Lightning. Price, 25 cents. 

Magic Cigar Lights. Very comical. Amusing 
to play a harmless practical joke on a f.iend. 

Price 25 cents. 


Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. Send stamp for a complete catalogue 
Address orders to 


oO. A. ROORBACH, 
*~6—tf 102 Nassau 8t., New York. 


$1000 in Three Months at Home. $10 
will purchase an ou fit, samples worth $50, and the dd 
of @ whole t- wn:hip for the two best Agricultural Pa- 
tents everissued. Particularsfree. Address 

*j—2weop J. AHEARN, Baltimore, Md. 











HOW MADE FROM 
VINEGAR. 22282 
® LASSES, OR SOR- 


GHUM, in Ten Hours, without a! drugs. 





For Circulars, address F, 1, SAGE, Vinegar Maker, 
Cremwell, Conn, ; 
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